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GEORGE ALLEN RAMSDELL. 
BY THOMAS D. LUCE. 


One of the prominent living writers of American history states 
in a bibliographical note that town histories and town records 
are full of historical material. The new method of writing his- 
tory sends students and authors to these sources for the most 
valuable matter. In each of the older towns of New Hampshire 
there is a mine of information, which is still waiting for the 
coming of the careful and patient investigator and writer; this 
has been especially true of the beautiful and historic town of 
Milford, whose inhabitants have selected the subject of this 
sketch as the writer of their town history, which is now going 
through the press. The children of the future will get a clearer 
view of the past because the history of their own town will be 
more closely connected with the larger history of state and nation, 
and because the lives of the men of to-day will be traced back 
until they are joined to the lives of the men who founded the 
nation, the state, and the town. It is a good thing for New 
Hampshire to have a magazine devoted to furnishing material of 
this nature. 

George Allen Ramsdell was born in Milford, New Hampshire, 
March 11, 1834. His father, Captain William Ramsdell, was the 
great-grandson of Abijah Ramsdell, who came from England and 
settled in Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1695. There have been 
families of this name in the vicinity of Lynn and Salem ever 
since that time, and, later, in Milford. They have been character- 
ized by strength and ruggedness of character. His mother was 
the eldest daughter of Rev. Humphrey Moore, D. D., who was the 
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first pastor of the Congregational church in Milford, holding that 
position for more than a third of a century. On his mother’s side 
he is descended from Lieutenant Francis Peabody, who settled in 
Hampton, New Hampshire, as early as 1635, being the emigrant 
ancestor of one of the most prominent families in New England. 

Mr. Ramsdell received his early education in the common 
schools of his native town, and later at the academy in the 
adjoining town of Mont Vernon. He entered Amherst college, 
but was prevented by temporary ill-health from continuing after 
the commencement of the sophomore year. Subsequently he 
received the degree of Master of Arts from Dartmouth college. 
He has supplemented his early education by an unusually wide 
course of reading, especially of English authors. He has the fac- 
ulty, not uncommon among busy men, of getting at the leading 
thoughts of the author by a rapid perusal of his book. After a 
season of rest he began the study of law at Milford in the office 
of Bainbridge Wadleigh, with whom he remained two years. He 
completed his professional studies at Manchester, in the office of 
Daniel Clark and Isaac W. Smith, who were then in active prac- 
tice as partners. He was admitted to the Hillsborough county 
bar in 1857, and soon after opened an office in Peterborough, 
where he continued six years in the practice of his profession. 

In 1864 he received the appointment of clerk of the supreme 
court for Hillsborough county, and removed to Amherst where 
the records were then kept. A few years later the records were 
removed to Nashua, and he has ever since been a resident of that 
city. His resignation as clerk of the court took effect June 1, 
1887, when he completed a service of twenty-three years. He 
then resumed the practice of law, giving especial attention to mat- 
ters of probate. His appointment as clerk took him out of prac- 
tice before the courts, and he has not been known as a jury law- 
yer. His long term as clerk gave him a large acquaintance in all 
parts of the state. He is perhaps best known as a referee or 
auditor. His desire that justice prevail, and his ability to weigh 
evidence and to apply the law to the facts, brought him into prom- 
inence in this line. 

It is doubtless true that no other New Hampshire man, except- 
ing, of course, the judges of our courts, has been called upon to 
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decide a greater number of causes than he. A tender from the 
executive of a nomination to fill a vacancy upon the bench of the 
supreme court one year ago was a just compliment to his ability, 
although he felt obliged to decline the honor. His eminently 
judicial mind is perhaps his most prominent characteristic. The 
causes in which he has acted as arbitrator have often involved 
large pecuniary interests and intense feeling, but appeals from his 
decisions have been few. In connection with Hon. John Kimball 
of Concord and Hon. James A. Weston of Manchester, he acted 
in the final adjustment of the affairs of the Manchester & Keene 
railroad. For twenty-three years he was completely occupied with 
the varied duties of his office and in the execution of commissions 
from the court, and necessarily found but little time for anything 
outside these trusts ; he was able, however, to serve for ten years 
upon the board of education of his adopted city, and in other posi- 
tions to which he has been called by his fellow-citizens. For 
twenty years he has been a trustee of the Nashua public library. 

Mr. Ramsdell has served three terms in the legislature, and was 
a member of the constitutional convention in 1876. In 1891 and 
1892, he was a member of the governor’s council ; for several years 
president of the board of trustees of the State Industrial school ; 
is a trustee of the Orphans’ Home at Franklin, a director of the 
Wilton railroad, president of the First National bank, and treas- 
urer of the City Guaranty savings-bank in Nashua. He finds 
time, in addition to his other duties, to attend to probate business 
and office law practice. 

Mr. Ramsdell’s political history is similar to that of a large 
number of men of his age in this state. He is a member of what 
is sometimes familiarly alluded to as the “Old Guard.” He at- 
tained his majority at about the time of the beginning of the 
Republican party, in whose ranks he has marched ever since. He 
has voted for every presidential candidate nominated by that 
party, and also for all its nominees in state, county, city, or town, 
and ward affairs. He has thought it his duty to vote the entire 
ticket, feeling that by so doing he could best aid in the success of 
the great party of which he was a member, and to whose political 
platforms he has given his support. In the campaigns of his early 
manhood he stumped the state for the Republican candidates, and 
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later, was often called to preside at political gatherings. His 
Republicanism has been of that strong fibre which is character- 
istic of the man. Having chosen that party when he and it were 
yet young, he has continued faithful to it ever since. After nearly 
forty years of service in its ranks his name is now prominently 
before the people of New Hampshire as a candidate for the nomi- 
nation for governor. If this honor shall be conferred upon him it 
will be bestowed upon one who will not prove unworthy of that 
great trust. 

In November, 1860, Mr. Ramsdell married Eliza D. Wilson, 
daughter of David Wilson of Deering. Mrs. Ramsdell is de- 
scended through her father, and also through her mother, who was 
Margaret Dinsmore, from the Scotch-Irish families who early set- 
tled in the vicinity of Londonderry, New Hampshire. Four chil- 
dren have been born to them, three of whom reside in Nashua, 
while one is in the West. 

In social intercourse, at home or elsewhere, Mr. Ramsdell is an 


interesting companion who joins heartily in argument or story. 


The work of his life has been such as to give him an intimate ac- 
quaintance with lawyers and judges in all parts of the state. His 
fund of reminiscence and anecdote is large, and he is ready in his 
use of it. 

Mr. Ramsdell is a member of the First Congregational church 
and society in Nashua. He is in full sympathy with the teach- 
ings and practical Christian work of the denomination, and has 
served it to the best of his ability as a layman. In 1890, with 
others who desired that the Congregationalists of the Merrimack 
valley in New Hampshire might form a social union, he aided 
in the organization of the Central Congregational club, of which 
he is now president. 

It will be inferred from what has been already stated, that 
George A. Ramsdell is a man of strong convictions and deep and 
sincere attachments. In whatever way occupied he has been 
wholly engrossed in the duties of the hour, and consequently has 
neglected the arts which make men popular without regard to 
character. No one, however, intimately acquainted with him, as 
many are, regrets this result fora moment. His character is what 
his face indicates ; his friends are those of a lifetime: when he 
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has once espoused a cause he neither seeks nor wishes to seek a 
way of retreat. 

It does every one good to return often to the old home, 
especially if one knows that it is his and that by his care of it he 
is keeping green the memories of those who once inhabited it. 
The Ramsdell farm in Milford, now owned by Mr. Ramsdell and 
his brother, was first acquired by their grandfather, Capt. William 
Ramsdell, when he came from Salem, Mass., in 1815. He had 
followed the sea in the India trade for over forty years. The 
farm afterwards passed to his son, who was also called Capt. Wil- 
liam Ramsdell, from the fact that he, too, had followed the sea 
in early life. At his decease, some five years ago, the old farm 
became the property of his two sons, who still cultivate it. The 
good people of Milford who knew George Ramsdell when he was 
a boy, speak of him as a faithful and devoted son. Every New 
England home has at least one such, and this home was not lack- 
ing in this regard. 

When a law student with Judge Daniel Clark, Mr. Ramsdell 
became intimately acquainted with his teacher. Judge Clark 
exercised a great influence upon the young man whom he was 
teaching, and who was an apt scholar, working faithfully and well. 
Each was fortunate in his relation to the other ;—the busy lawyer 
had a student who devoted himself faithfully to the many duties 
and cares which come in active practice: the young student had 
a preceptor fully equipped and qualified to train a young man in 
his noble profession. Later on they were associated in many offi- 
cial duties, and were life-long friends. 

Upon reading what is written above, the writer finds little more 
than an enumeration of facts. The art of the biographer is 
exercised with skill by very few, and only after the subject of the 


sketch has passed from earth. So long as a man is actively 


engaged in the cares of a busy life, a friend can record the facts, 
without trying to make other than a partial estimate of the char- 
acter of his subject. To those who know such a man intimately 
nothing need be said. If the estimate here given will aid those 
who do not yet know him well, the sketch will not have been 
written in vain. 





THE FOG-HORN. 
BY J. B. LAWRENCE. 


‘Tis only when the night is dark, 
The stars retired from sight; 

When ‘long the shore there ’s not a spark 
To break the gloom of night; 

Only along the rocky coast, 
And o’er the shoaly shore, 

That one may meet the sailor’s trust— 


The welcome Fog-Horn’s roar. 


Amidst the cloudy snow or fog, 
Dense as the eyes’ dull lids, 
The sailor only reads his log, 
Does as the captain bids. 
Within herself the ship ’s a world, 
A world with peril fraught, 
Save for the warning note that ’s hurled 
From out the Fog-Horn’s throat. 


All night I sailed Atlantic’s main 
Afar from shore and near ; 

And oft we listened, and again, 
The distant moan to hear 

Of steamer pressing on toward home, 
Or toot of fishing smack, 

Or else, the welcome, rhythmic boom 
Of Fog-Horn in our track. 


At night, ashore, I ‘ve listened oft 
To the faithful «« Oo—oo—oo !” 
As in the atmosphere ‘t was waft 
O’er woods and hamlets through ; 
And thought of thousands fast asleep 
In peace beneath the decks, 


While sailors brave did solely trust 


The Horns, on some land necks. 
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So, sailing over life’s broad sea, 
Midst perils ‘neath and ‘round ; 
When stars above one may not see, 
Nor ocean’s depth may sound ; 
While leaving harbor’s winding course, 
Or dashing o’er the main, 
Across the wave by night, by day, 


Floats some safe warning strain. 


ONE OF MANY: A SKETCH OF MILFORD. 
BY GEORGE H. MOSES, 


The freedom which the settlers of the Massachusetts colony 
sought to secure in New England was untrammelled. It was 


geographical as well as religious, and the bounds of their colony 
were like those set by Rufus Choate for the United States—the 
rising sun, the North Pole, the Antarctic Circle, and the day of 


judgment. In the exercise of this extended sovereignty the 
general court of Massachusetts freely disposed of what it did not 
possess, and took great liberties with the land belonging to 
others, deeding and granting numerous tracts of New Hampshire 
soil to various citizens of military and civic repute and endowing 
the public schools of Massachusetts with lands belonging to New 
Hampshire. 

Township grants were also made, and among these was old 
Dunstable. There were few towns like old Dunstable, for there 
was not room on the map for many such—with its 128,000 acres, 
its two hundred square miles of territory, and its location in two 
states, embracing the soil now comprehended in Tyngsborough 
and a part of Dunstable, a portion of Townsend, and a bit of 
Pepperell in Massachusetts, and in New Hampshire the whole of 
Litchfield and Hudson, the southwest part of Londonderry, the 
west part of Pelham, nearly all of Nashua and Hollis, the greater 
portion of Amherst and Merrimack, and a large portion of Milford 
and Brookline. 

In 1741 the boundary between Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire—which had been long in dispute—was settled by the king 
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and a survey was made—which is even now in dispute. By the 
terms of his majesty’s decision old Dunstable suffered division, 
and the settlers on the New Hampshire side of the line required 
five years to adjust themselves to the new conditions. At the end 


of that time the town of Monson was chartered by the New Hamp- 


shire authorities, and for twenty-four years it existed. In 1770 it 
was dismembered, and a portion of its territory was annexed to 
Amherst and the rest was allotted to Hollis. Twenty-four years 
later this territory again underwent change, the greater por- 
tion of it was dissevered from Amherst and Hollis, and Milford 
was incorporated. To add to the symmetry of the new township, 
the Duxbury school farm, one of the altruistic philanthropies of 
Massachusetts before mentioned, and the Mile Slip, an ungranted 
No-man’s Land lying to the west, were added. 

The town of Monson, which contained the greater part of what 
is now Milford, had an interesting history during its twenty-four 
years of existence. It was settled while it was yet a part of old 
Dunstable, in 1738, and was chartered in 1746, receiving its name 
from Governor Wentworth in honor of one of the board of the 
lords of colonial trade. The town was never strong in numbers. 
There were not more than fifteen families in the community at the 
time the charter was granted, and in 1747 the inhabitants peti- 
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tioned the legislature for protection against possible incursion 
during the French and Indian War. In this prayer Souhegan 
West—of which more hereafter—joined. Monson took part in 
General Goffe’s expedition against Canada and shared the other 
burdens of colonial life. But the perennial issues which agitated 
Monsonians for twenty-four years were of a religious nature,— 
the location of a meeting-house, the assessment of a ministerial 
tax, the proposition to have a school, and the still more serious 
matter of abandoning the town organization. 

Finally the town was dismembered, the petitioners alleging to 
the colonial authorities “ that the land in and about the center of 
Monson is so very poor, broken, barren, and uneaven as cannot 
admit of many settlers, so that those families that are in town are 
almost all planted in the extreme parts of it. . . . Wehave 


no prospect of ever building a meeting-house in the center or 
elsewhere, anyways to accommodate us, by which difficulties we 
think the gospel will not be settled among us while in the present 


situation.” They “therefore prayed,” etc.; and the town was 
dismembered, writes the Hon. George A. Ramsdell, “after a cor- 
porate existence of twenty-four years,—a town rich in its broad 
intervales and in its uplands covered with a magnificent growth 
of pine, oak, chestnut, hemlock, and maple; and for no other or 
better reason than the fact that the exact center of the town was 
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not the most suitable place upon which to build a_ meeting- 
house.” 

That portion of Monson which became yoked to Amherst, and 
which is now Milford, had no such difficulty as that which beset 
the parent town, and when the time came for it to have a 
church it promptly petitioned the legislature to be incorporated 
into a parish. That's the kind of a community Milford has 
always been: when it has wanted anything, it has energetically 
set to work in the right way to secure it. 

But of this new parish. It was formed in 1782, and was the 
third in Amherst, the other branch of the parent church being the 
Northwest,—now Mont Vernon, Amherst being one of those New 
Hampshire towns which has submitted often to vivisection,—and 
the new corporation was known as the Southwest Parish in Am- 
herst. It was erected for “religious and ministerial purposes 
only,” and set about at once to carry out these purposes by voting 
at its first meeting “to build a meeting-house of the same size and 


bigness as the Northwest Parish hath built, except porches.” 


This edifice, so bravely resolved upon, was a long time in build- 
ing; indeed, it was not wholly finished when the town of Milford 
was incorporated, twelve years after the parish had been formed 
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Resipence or H. H. BaRBER. 


and six years after the church had been organized. But it was 
finally completed. That also is the kind of a community Milford 
is: having set about doing a thing, the work is never allowed to 
fail. 

The building of the meeting-house required nearly twenty years’ 
time; more than thirty meetings were held; there was never a 
year but that the parish voted something toward the meeting- 
house and something also for preaching; the laying of the floor, 


the setting of the glass, the plan of the pews, the length of the 


singing pew, additional pews and paint, were subjects requiring 


due deliberation by the assembled parish, which never hesitated 
to tax itself freely and even severely when the glory of God, as 
exemplified in the improvement of the meeting-house, demanded. 

In 1794 the parish became a town, the meeting-house of course 
became town property, and the town made efforts to bring about 
what the parish had failed to accomplish, viz., the settlement of a 
regular pastor. But it was not until 1802 that success crowned 
the work. In that year Humphrey Moore, almost just from 
academic honors at Harvard, was called to the pastorate and 
accepted, informing the “ men and brethren” of the town that he 
would settle among them in the hope of their “forbearance with 
an inexperienced youth ” and certain other considerations. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND CHAPEL. 


For more than a third of a century Priest Moore ministered to 
this people. It was his first and only pastorate, and during it, 
and in fact as long as he lived, he was far and away the chief 


personage of the community, and was by no means unknown or 
unesteemed throughout the state. 


He was a tower of strength to orthodoxy. The “Word,” as he 
understood it, was fearlessly expounded. His ordination sermons 
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and funeral discourses, his one “election sermon,” and his dis- 
putations which have been printed, are models of logic and pitiless 
analysis. 

Yet he was more than a theologian or a preacher. He was a 
farmer, and was a member of the first board of agriculture New 
Hampshire ever had. As an agricultural writer he had few 
equals, and he graced many an agricultural fair and farmers’ 
meeting as orator of the day. 

Neither was he unknown in politics. He represented Milford 
in the legislature and held a seat in the state senate, and was a 
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prominent anti-slavery agitator. His culture is attested by the 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity, which he wore so well; and 
his business capacity is proven by the size of his estate. 

Withal he was a wit, and Priest Moore supplies the only fund 
of anecdote of which the town can boast. This fund, however, 
is ample for all purposes, and may be drawn upon at will. For 
example : 


Among Priest Moore’s specialties as an orator was his plea for 
humane treatment of dumb animals. This address he once deliv- 
ered before an assembly of ministers, and at the conclusion the 
brethren were asked to comment on the speaker’s views. One 
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young clergyman, who afterwards came to be a D. D. himself, arose 


ind informed the company that he had been greatly edified by 


the discourse. “It will do much good,” he added, “and I have 
10 doubt that every jackass in the county will thank Dr. Moore 
for it.” 

‘Yeth,” remarked Priest Moore, who added a slight lisp to his 
accomplishments. “Yeth; but I did not think they would begin 
tho thoon.”’ 

Priest Moore’s ministry ended in 1836. Long before that the 
church and the town had dissolved partnership. The church, 
built a new meeting-house, and the old one became the town hall, 


HoTet PoNEMAH. 


in turn being succeeded by the present ornate structure. Soon 
after Priest Moore’s withdrawal from the ministry the church fell 
upon troublous days. His immediate successor in the pastorate 
was attended by the only council the church has ever called to 
help settle any internal difficulty, and in the pastorate immedi- 
ately following this the “come-outer ” movement occurred. 

This movement was peculiar to Milford, and of it the historian 
of the town, Hon. George A. Ramsdell, from the advance-sheets 
of whose work these words are taken, says,— 

“In 1844 the church published a series of resolutions denounc- 
ing slavery, which were followed by an invitation to all the 
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churches of Hillsborough county to meet in convention at Mil- 
ford for the object of discussing the anti-slavery question, and to 
take some action upon the subject. All Congregational churches 
were not as advanced as the brethren at Milford, and not being 
willing to indorse the position of the denomination at large upon 
the slavery question, and because this church was not ready to 
cut loose from all pro-slavery churches, a score or more of 
respected and prominent members of the church here withdrew, 
and were called ‘come-outers.’ But no unchristian feelings 
were indulged or unkind words uttered, and in subsequent years 
all those who came out for 
conscience’s sake in the 
forties became again attend- 
ants at this church, or 
found a_con- , oF AR genial home in 
the Unitarian church, except- 
ing those who meantime had 
found a home in the ‘house 
not made with oe hands, eternal 
in the heavens.’ In the conflict, 
of which this generation has 
seen the end, Co this church has 


a record of i which it need 
not be asham- a ed.” The cry 
of freedom was , early heard in 
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Milford. Be- 
slavery meetings had been held in the town, and among the 


fore 1840 anti- 


earliest anti-slavery speeches in the country were those made in 
Milford by Garrison, Phillips, Rogers, Foster, Pillsbury, Douglas, 
Kelley, and Remond. It was no uncertain sound that went forth 
from this little village. It was a burning question with these 
people—this question of human bondage—and a more impas- 
sioned appeal than the call which summoned the first “come- 
outer” meeting in January, 1843, can hardly be imagined. It was 
published in A Voice From the Fail, a sheet issued by Thomas 
Parnell Beach, an anti-slavery agitator who was confined in New- 
buryport (Mass.) jail, and it bristles with italics and capitals. 

The early abolitionists in Milford were men who stood upon no 
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ceremony. During the early days of the discussion a Free-Soil 
meeting was called to meet in the Congregational church. One 
Nathaniel Coggin attempted to prevent it by securing the keys, 
nailing the windows and doors, and leaving town with the key 
to the only unbarred door in the building. The Free-Soilers 
promptly broke the doors open and held their meeting, and the 
man who had attempted to prevent the gathering went down to 
his grave as “ Key” Coggin. 

The Hutchinson family appeared on the scene of action at a 
very opportune moment for the “ come-outers,” and this wonder- 


THe HvuTCcHINSON PLACE. 


ful band of singers and versifiers became the poets and prophets 


of the movement. Their sphere of action became greatly 


enlarged before long, of course, and they were singing their songs 
and arousing the people in every part of the country, and even 
abroad; but whenever they were at home the meetings of the 
“*come-outers ” were animated and animating. 

Of this famous family of singers but one now remains, and he 
not in Milford. The story of their life would far exceed my 
limits, even if only the barest outline be given. The expression 
of what they did for human freedom no limits can contain. 
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Naturally enough, when the War of Rebellion broke out Mil- 
ford was prepared to answer her country’s call. A _ recruiting 
office was at once opened, and the response was patriotically 
prompt. In all, the town sent 196 soldiers into the field. There 
were forty reénlistments, and seventy substitutes were furnished, 
so that the United States government accredits the town with 306 
volunteers. Sixty of these lost their lives, and but forty of them 
are buried at home. 

Among Milford soldiers, two stand out conspicuously—Col. 
Oliver W. Lull and Col. Thomas L. Livermore. 

Colonel Lull went out as lieutenant-colonel of the Eighth New 
Hampshire volunteers, and was with his regiment in Butler's 
New Orleans, and at the siege of Port Hudson he lost his life. 
Just before going into action, he made this entry in his diary,- 

“In one hour we commence the storming of Port Hudson. 
Many of us will not see another day. If I should be one of that 
number, I shall have done my duty.” 

The Grand Army post in Milford bears this hero’s name. 

Colonel Livermore rose from the ranks to be lieutenant-colonel 
of the Fighting Second New Hampshire. He was living in the 
West when the war broke out, and came home that he might 
enlist under his state’s banner. He was not born in Milford, nor 
did he enlist from here; but his grandfather, old Squire Liver- 
more, who was for so long the ruler of the town, had the care of 
the boy during most of his minority, and he is therefore reckoned 
as a Milford man. After the war Colonel Livermore was agent 
of the Amoskeag corporation at Manchester, and later became a 
member of the park commission at Boston, Mass. 

There is another side to Milford’s development which was 
steadily advancing while Priest Moore was pleading for the jack- 
ass, the Hutchinsons were singing for the slave, and Colonel Lull 
was fighting for his country, that is, the industrial development of 
the town. 

The Souhegan river (the pronunciation of the name being as 


great a matter of nicety as the shibboleth of earlier days),—the 
Souhegan river divides Milford in two, east and west, speaking 
roughly. 

“Before the coming of the white man,” says Mr. Ramsdell, 
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“there were several ford-ways by which the Indians crossed the 
Souhegan on foot; one much used was located at the foot of the 
falls, below the factory of Morse, Kaley & Co. Parties using 
this ford, as they were travelling in a north-easterly direction, 


entered the shallow water near what is now the western terminus 


MeTHopIstT CHURCH. 


of the foot-bridge and came out upon the river bank near the shop 
of the late S. D. Knowlton. The building of the stone dam of 
the Souhegan Manufacturing company has caused the water to 


flow back, and covered the old shallow ford-way to such a degree 


that it is not now easy to conceive of this place as a passage-way 


through which the red man for generations, and the white man 
afterwards, crossed the river whenever the water was not unus- 
ually high. After the building of Shepherd’s mills upon these 
falls, in 1741, this ford was known as the Mill-Ford by way of 
distinction. At the date of the incorporation of the town the set- 
tlement in the vicinity had been for half a century known as the 
Mill-Ford village. Hence the name of the town.” 

This mill privilege is now occupied by Morse, Kaley & Co., 


manufacturers of cotton yarns. The first occupant of the site 
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was Col. John Shepherd, who was enticed from Concord, Mass., 
by a grant of 120 acres of land, on condition that he become the 
miller for the community of Souhegan West. The site was occu- 
pied by the town mill until 1810, when a company was formed to 
manufacture cotton yarn and cloth there. In 1833 this company 
suspended business, and in 1837 Priest Moore, who had just 


resigned his pastorate, and others formed a new corporation, 


which took the mill and operated it. From them it passed 
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through several hands down to its present owners, who give em- 
ployment to some seventy-five hands. 

Further down the river, some ten years after Priest Moore’s 
venture, another privilege was developed, and a stone dam was 
built by the Souhegan Manufacturing company and a large mill 
was erected. This concern did business until 1872, when the 
mill was burned, and it never has been rebuilt. The corporation 
owned a large plant of tenement-houses and power, but the con- 
ditions of production were against a continuance in business. 
This mill, while in operation, was a great benefit to the town. 
Its pay-roll was of good size, and it added not a little in advanc- 
ing the prosperity of the community. The last agent of the cor- 
poration was Col. George C. Gilmore, now of Manchester. 

The power from the Souhegan Manufacturing company’s dam is 
now utilized by three of the town’s industries—French & Heald’s 
furniture factory, Hon. John McLane’s post-office equipment fac- 
tory, and the local electric light company. Of these industries it 
is fitting to say a word, the furniture factory being the outgrowth 
of one man’s determination, as is also the post-office equipment 


factory. A morocco tannery, the only one of its kind, gives a 


unique quality to industrial Milford, and the saw-mill, the grist- 
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mill, and the box factory of manufacturing towns are here as every- 
where. But of other industries Milford boasts nothing. There are 
no other industries—with one exception. Underlying Milford’s 
soil is a vast deposit of handsome granite, which is being rapidly 
brought before the public as a building and ornamental stone. 
The granite interest, indeed, is the chief hope for the Milford of 
the future, and the sanguine ones look to see the place the equal 
of Concord, or Barre, or Quincy as a “ granite town.” 

Other interests, once flourishing here, have died out. Milford 
was set down in the middle of a great pine country. A native of 
the town, now sixty years old, tells me that in his boyhood there 
was but one spruce tree in the whole town. The pine is now 
nearly as scarce, and of the magnificent forests which once 
towered here, there is nothing left. With them has gone the 
lumber interest, though small lumber and what might almost be 
termed by-products of wood are still made here. 

Another interest which has disappeared from here is hop- 
growing, Milford having been at one time—along in the forties 
the center of a hop-growing country; almost every man who made 
any pretence of farming had a field of hops, and one farmer laid 
claim to having raised 11,000 pounds in a year. 

Hop-picking time was always a gala season, the pickers being 
generally young girls and boys, who were quite as nimble with 
their tongues and feet as with their fingers. Hopgrowing has 
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disappeared from Milford. A temperance wave, say some, was 
the cause of its withdrawal; but the more cynical assert that the 
difficulty of procuring hop poles had more to do with it. 

But, be that as it may, it is certain that the temperance move- 
ment took an early start in Milford, and since the beginning of the 
agitation for total abstinence Milford has almost stood in the 
front rank of model towns in that respect. 

It was not always so, if we may believe a local anecdote which 
tells of a Milford trader who wished somebody would tell him 
how he could increase his trade $500 yearly. 


“T'll tell ye,” said a boot-box occupant. “Just quit putting 


your thumb into every glass of liquor ye draw an’ ye’ll find yer 


trade will increase a heap more ’n $500 in a year.” 

But whether a sudden change of heart caused the abandonment 
of the hop business or not, Milford farmers have certainly gone to 
the other extreme, and from hops they have turned to milk. The 
Souhegan valley literally flows with milk, and Milford is a ban- 
ner town. It is fortunately placed for such a business, ready exit 
being had by rail for three portions of the community, and the 
presence in the immediate neighborhood of the greatest milk con- 
tractors in New England, has heightened the use of other advan- 
tages. 

This town has produced or has sheltered very many noted men. 
The Hutchinsons and Colonels Lull and Livermore I have named. 


STONE BRIDGE. 
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With them must be mentioned Leonard Chase, Abolitionist, busi- 
ness man, senator, councillor, and recruiting officer; Jonas 
Hutchinson, a native, now a judge of the supreme court in Chi- 
cago; Albert E. Pillsbury, a native, late attorney general of 
Massachusetts, a party leader, the head of his profession in Bos- 


ton; Bainbridge Wadleigh, a resident, for one term a member of 





HILLSBORO’ MILLS. 


the United States senate; George A. Ramsdell, a native, the 
historian of the town, ex-member of the governor’s council, and 
one of Nashua’s foremost citizens; Robert M. Wallace, a resident, 
now judge of the New Hampshire supreme court; John McLane, 
a resident, now for the second consecutive term president of the 
New Hampshire senate, the first man so honored in nearly fifty 
years; and Charles H. Burns, ex-United States district attorney, 
orator, and leading lawyer of his county. 

Milford grew up around a church, and the church was followed 
by all the necessary accompaniments for'a vigorous intellectual 
development. June 1, 1796, the legislature incorporated the “ Mil- 
ford Social Library Proprietors,” who carried on a circulating 
library until 1832, when, for lack of funds, the concern was closed 
out at auction. In 1841 school district No. 1 established a pub- 
lic library, which fell through when the district was divided ; and in 
1868 the town began the support of a library which is still in exist- 
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ence, and which has lately been established in handsome new 
quarters provided by the town. The Milford academy was early 
incorporated, as was likewise a female seminary. Both lan- 
guished, the former selling its building for a dwelling house, and 


Frencn & HEALD’s MILL. 


the latter converting its edifice into the present Congregational 
chapel. Both are fortunately succeeded by an admirable high 
school. 

A thoroughly active village improvement association has done 
much to give the town its excellent sidewalks and its good roads ; 


and the work of beautifying the place is not yet done. A high 


school building is at once to be erected. at a cost of $40,000, and 
about it is to be laid out Endicott park, as beautiful a breathing- 
spot as any community could desire. 

The press of Milford finds its representative in the /armers’ 
Cabinet, which came to the town from Amherst, near by, where 
for years it was edited by Deacon E. D. Boylston. It is now 
published and edited by Mr. W. B. Rotch, who received the paper 
from Deacon Boylston, a relative. It is an enterprising, clean, 
sagacious sheet, one of the best of its class—the country weekly. 

With all these, with its tannery, its box shop, its hosiery mill, 
and its water-works, Milford may count itself well-equipped in all 
that a town needs to be styled modern. 
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Yet in becoming modern it has not cast off the good things of 
the fathers. To a stranger Milford will present a distinctively 
rural aspect. For it is rural in all that is best. It is rural in 
that its people are neither very rich nor very poor, in that they 
nearly all live in their own houses, and that those houses are 
nearly all set upon enough ground to allow to each a garden patch 
at least. It is rural in that its people are God-fearing, church- 
going, honest, industrious, contented. 

Milford is only one out of the many towns which now cover the 
territory where old Dunstable once spread itself. If all those 
others are like this one, old Dunstable has reason to be proud of 
her offspring; but particularly should she pride herself upon this 
centenarian daughter, so gladly approaching a birthday cele- 
bration. 
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JEALOUSY. 
BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITHS. 
She presses the thorn in the victor’s side, 
While pride and envy sneers ; 


She wins the ear of the happy bride, 


And poisons the fount of tears. 








MY LOST LOVE. 
BY HARRIE S. BAKETEL. 


I loved her. It was not the first love of my life, but *t was the 
deepest, strongest, purest, and truest that had ever entered my 
heart. 

How could I know she was so tender-hearted—so over-sensitive 
that the least breath of coldness would sweep over her like a gale 
from Arctic seas, killing the very life within her heart? 

Men so seldom understand a woman’s nature. They judge 
them all by their own standards, and make no allowances for the 
differences in nature or disposition. They are as giants trampling 
upon a dainty ftlower-bed. 

I thought I understood her, my poor little Winifred; but now, 
looking back upon that time, I marvel at my own stupidity. | 
did n’t dream of the depths which lay below the surface in that 
tender, loving heart. I looked upon her with a sort of pity be- 
cause she was so gentle, so sweet, and little did I dream of the 
capacity for suffering hidden in the recesses of her innocent breast. 

This is not an exciting story, but merely a plain tale ; but I tell 
it with the hope that some man may read it, some man with the 
overbearing conceit of the average male creature, and will pause 
and reflect upon his own course. To such I would say,—“Be- 
ware. ‘The day may come when you, too, may stand alone and 
desolate ; when your head may be lowered in bitter anguish and 
unavailing grief. Beware how you deal with a woman’s heart—a 
woman’s affection, a good, pure, noble woman’s; for God gives 
many gifts to mankind, but none so priceless as a woman’s true 
love.” But all this I had to learn, as most lessons in life are 
learned, by stern and bitter experience. 

Winifred had promised to be my wife and I was happy, happier 
than I have ever been since, for I had not grown so cold and 
careless, then, as in later days. 

It passes my understanding (now, looking back upon the past) 
to think how any mortal has the right to be proud or vainglorious. 

How she loved me—poor little girl! She would sit upon a low 
stool at my feet, and look up into my face with her grave, sad eyes, 
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with such deathless love, with such longing tenderness in their 
depths, that it touched me beyond expression, and, at the time, 
doubtless, fed the flame of my mad self-esteem. 

A woman makes a grave mistake when she allows a man to 
sound the love in her heart, to let him read its pure white pages 
like an open book. ‘Too soon he learns his power, and few men 
are generous enough to resist the temptation to wield that power 
like a rod of iron, 

Men are so apt to consider a woman’s love eternal. Not their 
own—oh, no! That is expected to pine away and die in time; 
but her’s must be ever blooming, immortal. Yet I have seen a 
woman’s love die—die a slow, lingering death—fade, perish, and 


decay—and for dead love there is no hope. 


‘+*+Not dew, nor sunshine, nor summer rain, 


Can call lost love to life again.” 


The day came when Winifred stood at my side before the altar 
and took upon herself the vows which she kept conscientiously, 
truly. 

I, like many men, kept them in the letter, but not the spirit. 
She was mine at last—mine “to have and to hold till death us do 
part.” The honeymoon was like most honeymoons, and then life 
began to be common-place. 

It grew irksome to me—the long days at my office desk—to re- 
turn to our little home and stagnation. My restless spirit chafed 
within me, I longed for change and excitement. Home life grated 
upon me. I grew horribly tired of it. Yet my home was a pretty 
one, and its presiding angel kept it like a palace of neatness and 
beauty. 

I must have been a brute not to appreciate the blessings which 
were mine, but in secret I longed for the old freedom and liberty 
I had been wont to have in bachelor days, the club, and the race 
track, 

Had Winifred only asserted herself and been more firm with 
me, I might have reformed and in time become more contented, 
but in her love and self-forgetfulness she thought only of my hap- 
piness. Of course, manlike, I abused this devotion. I began to 


absent myself from home. My evenings were passed with boon 
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companions who gladly welcomed me back to their midst; an 
evening at poker, or a theatre party, made up of the masculine gen- 
der alone, it is true, but with a decided tendency to linger and ex- 
claim, “ We won’t go home until morning” with a hic, —hic, between 
every other word. 

Winifred said nothing. If she only had! A little judicious 
home lecture occasionally seems necessary for every man’s well 
being. No matter how late I got home there was no reproach, no 
unkind word, only uniform gentleness and sweetness, though the 
patient face was often wet with tears, and the soft, blue eyes grew 
sadder daily, as the time slowly went by. I did not know it, did 
not dream that such a thing were possible, but my wife’s love 
was dying—a lingering death it was, by slow torture, but dying 
all the same. Had any one suggested such a likelihood I would 
have laughed him to scorn. 

The end came at last. One night while out with half a dozen 
club mates, some difficulty arose,—a dispute—angry words. A 
pistol was fired by some one in the crowd, no one ever knew who, 
or at whom it was aimed, but the bullet found a resting-place in 
my side, and I fell bleeding and senseless. I opened my eyes to 
find myself in my own bed, while, pale as a graven image, Wini- 
fred, my wife, bent over me. Her blue eyes were full of sympathy 
and sorrow ; her golden hair, worn like a coronet, set off her lovely 
face to perfection, and gave her the look of a saint. 

I put out my hand, a great wave of pitying love surging through 
my hard, worldly heart. She took my hand, but said nothing. 
She nursed me continually through the long illness which followed. 
Night or day she never left my side, only when tired nature gave 
way and she was compelled to rest her weary body for a little 
time. 

3efore I had fully recovered, I found I had learned to love my 
wife in the true way, the pure, noble, unselfish way. 

Now I was willing to give up all for her dear sake, to submit to 
her every wish, to live for her, shutting out the world, and, hand 
in hand, to pass down life’s hill together. She was very quiet, al- 
most too quiet. She accepted all my demonstrations of affection 
with a sad smile, but there was no more adoration lavished upon 
me—no more sitting at my feet, like a penitent before a shrine. 
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I remembered with what secret impatience I had received her 
expressions of love and devotion in other days and I longed—oh! 
so earnestly—for those days to return. But they came not—they 
never will. 

Kindly, gently, humbly, she received my proofs of affection, but 
there was no demonstration in return. It maddened me. 

| grew at last to worship my wife as one does a divinity, yet I 
might as well have lavished my heart upon a Galatea, to whom no 
hope of life can ever come. 

At last, weary with the struggle of ever calling forth a response 
from this marble-like statue, I determined to know what it all 
meant. 

| found her alone in our little library. Her head was resting 
upon her hand. She leaned against the open window, her eyes— 
sadder than any mortal eyes I had ever seen before—were fixed 
upon the sky. 

“Winifred,” I said gently, putting my arm about her in a 
tender caress, “my wife, tell me what has come between us? | 

ve you, darling; you have all the love of my heart. I will never 
offend you again,—only love me, love me.” 

I might as well have appealed to the wind. “Tell me what it 
is,” I demanded. 

She clasped her hands about my arm and gazed into my face. 

“T will,” she said slowly; “though it cuts to my heart like a 
knife to tell you, after all, the truth is best; I am your wife and 
you have a right to know. It is this: My love for you is dead, 
killed by your own hand. I cannot help it. I strove against it 

with all my strength; but my heart was starved to death, my love 
has perished, and your coldness and neglect have killed it. I am 
your wife and shall do a wife’s duty. If you wish me to remain 
in your house, I shall do so, but my heart is dead.” 

My punishment is just, but who wil? say it is not bitter! My 
days go by in a long nightmare—lI have a mere existence. I am 
utterly alone, and my life is loveless. When I look upon her, the 
cold, calm statue at the head of my table, and recall the tender 
devotion and the loving eyes that used to follow my every move- 
ment, there are times when I am tempted to take my own life to 

escape the mute reproach of her presence—MY LOST LOVE. 





THE INFLUENCE OF SURROUNDINGS. 
BY MILO BENEDICT. 


The beauty of a person (not merely the physical, but the mental 
or spiritual) is open to no eyes but to those ona plane of equal 
eminence ; we show ourselves only to our equals and are appreci- 
ated only by them. And if we are to appear to advantage in 
society or elsewhere, we must have surroundings which will en- 
courage us to speak and do our best, we must have intelligences 
present to measure and observe our refinements, we must produce 
a harmony, as it were, with our friends; and if we are to produce 
our best harmony our company and our surroundings must be of 
a character to sustain our enthusiasm and nourish our ideals. 

We are therefore acted upon in order that we may act. A 
picture of a man’s surroundings is very often a reliable picture of 
himself. Just a look into one or two of his rooms, or into his 
friend’s rooms, will reveal whether he is light and vain, proud and 
pretentious, solid and sensible, mean and ignorant, or simple and 
refined. Perhaps he is deprived of the things he prefers, and the 
only clue to his character may be found by looking into his 
pockets. At any rate, so far as aman can modify his surround- 
ings according to the dictates of his taste he will do so, and 
indeed he may effect great changes in himself by merely changing 
his surroundings. 

It is the prime object of society to remove the roughness which 
shocks our finer senses and enables human beings to move and 
speak in the manner of their better selves; and so long as the 
aim of society is improvement, it will not lose sight of the value of 
its surroundings. Our education, our ideas, our customs are, | 
believe, more affected by the material things we observe outside 
of us than we are apt to think. What fine qualities of thought, 
of manner, of speech, and imagination are promoted in living in 
the presence of stately architecture and spacious grounds, where 
nobody’s ugly belongings are to be seen! 


The first question we ask concerning a stranger is, “ Where did 


he come from?” We conjure up a picture of the place he is 
reported to inhabit, and believe that the man must compose a part 
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of our picture. If from London, we fancy a lustre in the very 
texture of his coat; if from a logman’s camp, we expect him to 
have caught some of the roughness of the logs. Yet we all know 
the self-directing power of character, its superiority over things. 
The man from the woods is not necessarily wooden. 

That good taste which reforms and renovates everything needs 
the spirit of art as an abiding presence; and by the spirit of 
art I mean the love of beauty and perfection, not exemplified in 
human effort alone, but discernible in all nature and life, in all 
iction and thought. A widening spirit is this, bent intently on 
elevating our social life. 

rhe sense of this need of art should be strengthened. We are 
yet too indifferent. We are afraid we shall not like renovations. 
Few, perhaps, willingly retrograde, yet there are many who enjoy 
i standstill. We are gratified with improvements after we have 
become accustomed to them, as we are grateful for a gift of any- 
thing beautiful. But toward those who have put their energy into 
reformatory or revolutionary work we are apt to cherish a spirit 
of disfavor and irritation. A person cannot be left to himself and 
to have his own way, nor can a town, without running a risk of 
getting a way of thought and of life more or less crooked and 
provincial, which the air of a broader civilization would hastily 
reform. 

hose who discredit the range of man’s needs are even wont to 
declare that an increase of artistic appreciation is not only super- 
fluous but detrimental, for the reason that while widening man’s 
sensibilities, it may also intrude upon his simple way of life, his 
piety perhaps, or his religious interest, which has heretofore kept 
him in a path seemingly wide enough. I will instance an ex- 
ceptional and amusing case: A certain person of a devout turn of 
mind said not long ago, in the hearing of several persons, that this 
spreading interest in music which the Concord Choral Union is 
exciting is positively wicked, that the oratorio performances ought 
not to be sanctioned by the people, and the authorities ought to 
prevent them. This is asceticism and ignorance pushed to an 
extreme, and worth recording for its boldness and novelty. 
rhrough the dimness of their light such persons confound the 
pursuit of art with worldliness, thinking it furnishes only light 
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pleasures and profitless employments, while it is eminently true 
that art is always serious and ennobling, and worldliness is always 
superficial. 

We may lose many interests of lesser importance in our devotion 
to things of greater interest. But the constant danger is in losing 
sight of innumerable things of really great interest while falsely 
believing them to be little. Nature is inexhaustible; man’s needs 
are inexhaustible; and it is he who has the most varied taste, the 
liveliest sensations, the widest knowledge, the richest experience, 
the greatest hospitality to ideas,—in short, it is he who comes 
nearest to totality who comes the nearest to the fulfilment of 
God’s intention. 

In examining into the nature of real good we see that all self- 
improvement is social improvement, and that we are fit members 
of a society of Arcadian Perfection only when we are of some 
account in the world as servants of truth and makers of beauty. 

It would sometimes seem that society has but one wish—to get 
out of the reach and province of vulgarity. We shrink from 
vulgarity not because its harsh edge hurts us, but because our 
refinement is opposed and outraged and we cannot be ourselves. 
But the thought of escape from vulgarity shows that society is yet 
crude. After reading a grammar some persons are shocked upon 
hearing even a misplaced word, but the man of real culture is 
above this: he notes whether the spirit behind the words is polite 
or not. To be shocked at other people’s imperfections is a mark 
of weakness. 

In making a plea for the perfection of surroundings I am 
making a plea first of all for the perfection of taste. It is not so 
much an array of costly things that we need, but a more 
thoroughly pervasive artistic sense in the arrangement and select- 
ion of such things as we may have. 

In the highest developed persons these beautiful surroundings 
I have hinted at are subjective,—residing in the minds of the 
persons themselves, minds in which the apartments are always 
well furnished. But the young need the influence of art, for they 
rely more on the outer, tangible world, while the matured and 
aged rely more on the inner, ideal, and spiritual world. Not a 
greater display of wealth assuredly, but a training and quickening 
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of the artistic spirit is needed—a spirit which shall be active in 

| our humblest as well as in our most pretentious undertakings ; 
which shall be active in the planning of a street, in the building 
of a fence, in the painting of a house, in the frescoing of a wall, 

‘ in the planting of gardens, and in the most unthought-of and un- 

, lcoked-for places. A man of good taste will not even drive a nail 

. thoughtlessly. 

) 


THREE CONCORD PHYSICIANS. 
BY FRANCES M. ABBOTT. 


In the spring of 1849 Elizabeth Blackwell received the degree 
of M. D. from the medical college in Geneva, N. Y. She was 
the first regularly graduated woman physician in this country. In 
the year 1894 there are probably more than two thousand women 
physicians in successful practice in different parts of our land; 
nearly every European state offers them medical instruction ; and 
they are found singly or in scattered groups in almost every 
country of the globe. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, now past eighty, 








is spending her latter years in London, England. Blessed are the 
pioneers who are permitted to live to see the triumph of an 


unpopular cause ! 


SEL 


Although it is nearly half a century since medical colleges 
began to refuse admission to female applicants, thus forcing the 
establishment of women’s colleges, it is hardly a quarter of a cen- 
tury since the graduates of these colleges became sufficiently 
numerous to cease to be the targets of curious eyes. It is but 
sixteen years since the first woman physician established herself 
in New Hampshire. There are probably twenty or more now in 
practice in different parts of the state. Three women physicians 
are located in Concord; and it is for the purpose of making other 
places share our pride and satisfaction in their careers that these 
F brief biographical sketches are given. 

The dean of the (female) medical profession in New Hamp- 
shire is Dr. Julia Wallace-Russell, who for sixteen years has been 
one of the most honored and successful physicians of Concord. 
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Dr. JULIA WALLACE-RUSSELL. 


Julia Eastman Wallace was born in Hill, N. H., a village a few 
miles north of Franklin, on March 24, 1844. Her parents were 
Edmund R. Wallace, a native of New Hampshire, and Mary J. 
Flanders, formerly of Sanbornton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wallace were distinguished for those qualities 
which have been the making of New England—industry, piety, 
frugality, and a thirst for mental improvement. They were wisely 
ambitious for their children, Julia and Ellen, and determined to 
give them educational advantages; but they could not have fore- 
seen that both their daughters were destined to become physi- 
cians, and to be located in the chief cities of the state. (Dr. 
Ellen Wallace has been practising since 1885 in Manchester.) 

Mr. Wallace did not live to see even the dawning of his chil- 


dren’s career, for he died February 16, 1857. The family had 
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been living in Tilton since 1852, but in 1859, after the father’s 
death, it was thought best to move to New Hampton. Mr. Wal- 
lace felt that he could not leave his daughters a great portion of 
worldly goods, but it was the life-long desire of himself as well as 
of his wife that they should receive a good education. Julia 
attended the famous New Hampton Institute, completing the 
Latin course in 1869. During much of this time she had been 
paying her way by teaching. In those years there was not the 
systematic grading of the present day, and she would go to school 
a term and then teach a term, alternately acquiring knowledge at 
the pupil’s and the teacher’s desk. She taught irregularly in dis- 
trict schools for three years, while pursuing her course, and for 
two years was principal of the graded school at Meredith. 

In 1873, at the March town-meeting, Miss Wallace was elected 
supervisor of schools in New Hampton. It was the first time in 
the state that a woman had been elected to such a position, and 
the office came to her as a surprise. ‘There were two male can- 
didates, and Miss Wallace did not know that her name had been 
proposed till after the election was over. Her duties were quite 
responsible, for they involved the reorganization of the school 
system and the locating of three new school-houses. She was 
twice elected supervisor, but resigned in September of her second 
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year for the purpose of entering the medical college in New York 
city. 

It was in the year 1873 that Miss Wallace began her medical 
studies by reading books borrowed of Dr. H. B. Fowler, of Bris- 
tol, and reciting to him once a week. It was not every physician 
in the state at that time who would have aided and abetted a 
young woman in the then unheard-of scheme of becoming a doc- 
tor, and Dr. Fowler deserves to be remembered among the pro- 
gressive men of his generation. 

Miss Wallace had always had a great interest in nursing and 
in helping the sick and suffering ; but the idea of a regular med- 


ical education seemed so 

visionary to <— herself, and 
- os 

would have , : appeared so 


absurd to her * contempora- 
ries, that she ae B did not dare 
Pale 


let the fact be 


’ known that 
she was even a reading with 
Dr. Fowler. But fortune 
favored her, as it often 


does those with an ear- 
nest purpose. In the sum- 
mer Dr. A. J. Gordon, pas- 


tor of the Clarendon 
. Mrs. yr (FLANDE WALLACE. 
Street church, Ir [ARY (FLANDERS) ALLACE 





Boston, and a 
native of New Hampton, came to Mrs. Wallace to see if she 
would receive some friends of his who wished to spend a few 
weeks in the country. The friends were three women physicians 
—Dr. Emily and Dr. Augusta Pope, sisters of the now famous 
bicycle manufacturer, and Dr. Marsh. Miss Wallace begged her 
mother to take these ladies, for she wished to see what a woman 
physician looked like. 

The ladies came, and spent several pleasant weeks; but not 
even to them did Miss Wallace confide her hopes. They, however, 
gave her much valuable information about medical colleges and 
other matters. It was Dr. Susan Dimmock, of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, in Boston, whom Miss Wallace 
finally consulted about her medical studies. Miss Wallace had 
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thought of engaging in nursing for a year, but Dr. Dimmock 
urged her to lose no time, but to enter a medical college at once. 
Accordingly Miss Wallace resigned her position as school super- 
visor, and in September, 1874, set out alone for New York,— 
quite an undertaking for one who had not an acquaintance in the 
city and had never been one hundred miles from home before. 

The institution which Miss Wallace had chosen was the 
Woman’s Medical College, founded by the Blackwell sisters in 
1868. The institution was located in a building at the corner of 
Eighth street and Second avenue. The dispensary and phar- 
macy were in the basement, the dissecting-room in the fourth 
story, the rest of the building was occupied by lecture rooms. 
The hospital connected with the college was at 5 Livingstone 
place. 

In this connection a passing tribute must be paid to the found- 
ers of this college, Drs. Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell, for with 
them began the medical career for women. Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well was born in England, emigrated to this country when a 
child, and in the face of poverty and hostility of every sort, she 
opened up a new path for women which has since become a well 
travelled highway. Dr. Emily Blackwell is now senior professor 
in the medical college which they founded. When the name of 
this institution is changed to Blackwell College, as has been pro- 
posed, it will become the fitting monument of two benefactors of 
their race. 

Miss Wallace remained at the college three years, faithfully 
pursuing the prescribed course, besides doing extra work in the 
dispensary, the hospital, and in out practice for one year. In 
March, 1877, Miss Wallace received her degree of M. D., with 
eleven other young women. ‘The total number of graduates at 
that time was forty-six, and of this number Miss Wallace was the 
only one who had ever been catalogued from New Hampshire. 

The month after graduation Dr. Wallace came as interne to the 
New England Hospital for Women and Children at Boston High- 
lands. There she remained one year, devoting three months of 
the time to the out poor of Boston. 

In the spring of 1878 occurred the turning point of her career. 
She was summoned to the New Hampton home by the death of 
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Dr. WALLACE-RUSSELL’sS OFFICE. 


her grandmother, and on her way back to the hospital she was 
met at the Concord station by an office boy with a telegram from 
the late Dr. Albert Crosby. The message requested her to stop 
over for a train that Dr. Crosby might have a conference with her. 
Dr. Crosby was a total stranger, and Dr. Wallace was due at the 
hospital that afternoon. She sent word that she could not meet 


him then, but would confer with him by letter. She soon found 


that Dr. Crosby’s purpose was to persuade her to locate in Con- 


cord. His invitation was most cordial, and he promised to assist 
her in every possible way. 


Dr. Wallace hesitated. Up to that time she had contemplated 


establishing herself in Cambridge, Mass., as being an attractive 
place near Boston. She had always had a longing to return to 
her native state, but she shrank from the struggle to overcome 
prejudice. New Hampshire was not acquainted with women 
physicians; the first one might not be pleasantly received; it 
might be impossible to build up a supporting practice. Dr. 
Crosby’s representations soon assured her of a cordial welcome 
from himself{and most of his brother physicians. She finally 
decided to try the hazard of new fortunes in Concord, believing 


that there her duty lay. When she told her mother of her deci- 


sion, Mrs. Wallace said, “ Now my prayers are answered.” 
On the 5th of June, 1878, Dr. Wallace with her mother and sis- 
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ter established themselves in a house on Warren street, Concord. 
One of her earliest callers was Dr. Granville P. Conn, who gave 
her a hearty welcome, and has ever since been one of her warmest 
professional friends. Dr. Wallace’s medical practice began imme- 
diately, and her career has been one of ever increasing prosperity. 
She found that, contrary to her fears, the time had come when 
the women of Concord would employ a physician of their own sex. 

The male physicians at once admitted her into fellowship. On 
June 18, 1878, she joined the New Hampshire State Medical 
Society. This was almost the first state society in the country to 
admit women. Dr. Mary Danforth, of Manchester, joined at the 
same time as Dr. Wallace. In this connection an interesting 
anniversary and delightful social occasion must be mentioned. 
In 1890 occurred the centennial of the state medical society, and 
the annual meeting was held in Concord the third week in June. 
Dr. Wallace, then Dr. Wallace-Russell, gave the society a recep- 
tion and lawn party at her beautiful home on Pleasant street. 
Four hundred invitations were sent out to members of the society 
and a few distinguished guests from abroad. ‘The house was pro- 
fusely decorated with flowers and an orchestra was stationed in 
the hall. The young physicians of Concord acted as ushers, and 
the waitresses at the supper tables were the nurses at the hos- 
pital and asylum training-schools. The occasion was a mem- 
orable one in the history of state conventions. 

Dr. Wallace-Russell is a member of many prominent societies. 
On July 9, 1878, about a month after coming to Concord, she 
joined the Centre District Medical Society. In June, 1880, she 
was one of the first women to become a member of the American 
Medical Association. In 1893 she joined the American Public 
Health Association. Dr. Wallace-Russell has been visiting 
physician at the New Hampshire Asylum for the Insane ever 
since coming to Concord, and at the general hospital since its 
establishment. At both institutions she delivers annual courses 
of lectures before the nurses’ training-school. 

On December 29, 1882, Julia E. Wallace was married to Waldo 
A. Russell, and in 1884 they moved to their present home on 
Pleasant street. The western side of the house was especially 
arranged for the doctor's office. There, with her husband and 
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two step-daughters, the elder of whom enters Wellesley this fall, 
Dr. Wallace-Russell resides, numbering hosts of friends, active in 
all good works, and enjoying one of the largest practices in the 
city. She is a member of St. Paul’s (Episcopal) church. 


Dr. Maude Kent, the second woman to establish herself in 
medical practice in Concord, was born in Lynn, Mass., December 
11, 1864. Her parents were Samuel Henry Kent and Harriet 
Marshall Chase, both representatives of old Bay State families. 
Many of her ancestors were Quakers, notably her paternal grand- 
mother, Lydia Neal, whose son, Dr. Kent’s father, was graduated 
at the Friends’ school in Providence, R. I. On the mother’s side 
the family are strongly Unitarian, and it is an interesting fact in 
psychology that Dr. Kent, as soon as she was able to choose for 
herself, forsook both the Quaker plain living and the Unitarian 
high thinking, and became a High Church Episcopalian. She 
was confirmed at the Church of the Advent in Boston. Although 
her tastes incline her to a ritualistic service, Dr. Kent retains 
pleasant memories of the Aces and ‘hous of her childhood, and of 
the dear old Quaker ladies who used to visit her grandmother. 

Dr. Kent received her education in the public schools of Lynn, 
and in 1883 was graduated from the classical course at the high 
school. From her earliest childhood her desire had been to 
study medicine, and it is interesting to know that it was a Con- 
cord woman who served as her ideal and exemplar. Dr. Martha 
J. Flanders, like a fairy godmother, attended at her birth, and 
exercised a fostering care and influence over the young girl. Dr. 
Flanders was one of the pioneer women physicians. She was 
born in Concord about seventy years ago, and began her med- 
ical studies with the late Dr. Alpheus Morrill, whose memory 
is held in loving regard by so large a portion of ourcity. Although 
Dr. Flanders never returned to her native town to practise (in her 
day it was necessary to locate near a large city), we owe her 
gratitude for sending one of her most promising pupils to dwell 
among us. 

In Septembér, 1883, Miss Kent entered Boston University, and 
was graduated from the school of medicine in June, 1886. This 
is one of the best equipped medical colleges in the country, and 
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its staff includes such men as Dr. I. Tisdale Talbot, the Wessel- 
hoefis, and others of note. The students enjoy especially good 
hospital advantages. The Boston University School of Medicine 
has the distinction of being the first American medical college to 
require a four years course, a requirement which has now become 
general among all our best institutions. Boston university is co- 
educational, and in the class of 1886 were graduated twenty-four 
doctors of medicine, half of which number were women. 





Dr. Mavupe KENT 


After graduation, Dr. Kent had a year of special study and 
practice in a private hospital, and with Dr. L. A. Phillips, the 
gynecologist on Boylston street. This gave her much valuable 
and responsible work in connection with the diseases of women. 
In 1888-89 Dr. Kent was resident physician at Lasell seminary. 
She took this position for the purpose of observing the habits and 
needs of young girls. She was especially interested in the effect 
of the gymnasium work on their constitutions. On September 2, 
1889, she opened an office in Concord, where she has built up a 
constantly increasing practice. Her present location is at 8 
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North State street, in a private house nearly opposite the new 
Baker Memorial church. 

Dr. Kent became a member of the American Institute of 
Homeopathy in 1886. She is also a member of Massachusetts 
and Boston medical societies and of the New Hampshire State 
Homeopathic Society. Apart from her medical skill, she is a 
woman of literary tastes and broad general culture. She has 
been cordially welcomed in the social circles of Concord, and is a 
valued member of several clubs, though her professional duties 
seldom permit her to attend their meetings. Although born on 
the sea sands Dr. Kent has become very much attached to her 
adopted inland home, and the soughing of the wind through the 
pines is no less dear to her than the murmur of the waves of the 
ocean. 

Dr. Kent believes thoroughly in hygiene and dietetics. She 
thinks most diseases might be prevented by right living, and that 
a doctor’s mission is as much to teach people how to keep well as 
to cure them after they are sick. She is a great} believer in 
rational exercise for young girls and women—in fact, she may be 
called an athletic and hygienic enthusiast. 


The standard of the medical profession is increasing every 
year, but probably few physicians in the state have had better 
opportunities for instruction than Dr. Jane Elizabeth Hoyt, the 
first Concord woman to open a doctor’s office’ in her own town. 
Miss Hoyt, the only child of Sewell and Elizabeth (Nichols) 
Hoyt, was born September 23, 1860, in the fine old family home 
on the corner of State and Maple streets, where she now resides. 
She attended school in the Merrimack building on Washington 
street, where so many Concord youth have obtained their earliest 
instruction. She passed a happy childhood, and there was prob- 
ably nothing about the plump, rosy-cheeked little girl to distinguish 
her from any of her contemporaries. She was always a faithful 
student, diligent rather than quick, and the only instance that gave 
a hint of her future bent of mind occurred in the last year of the 
grammar school, when under a severely exacting teacher she 
received a mark of 100 throughout her physiology lessons. 

Her father died when she was a young girl, and Jennie Hoyt 
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was a student in the high school, when, in 1878, on account of 
her mother’s re-marriage to Mr. Franklin R. Thurston, of Marl- 
borough, she removed to that town. In September, 1879, she 
entered Wellesley College, being a member of the last class 
received for preparatory instruction. Here she remained nearly 
four years. Her course was cut short in her sophomore year, and 
she was obliged to leave college on account of her health.”* It 
was a great disappointment to Miss Hoyt to be obliged to give 





Dr. Jane Evizanetu Hoyt. 


up her college course, not so much because of the loss of the 
degree, but because she had just begun the scientific work that 
she most liked. 

The preliminary courses in languages and mathematics were 
drudgery, but she was looking forward with eagerness to the 
three years of botanical instruction and the other fine scientific 
opportunities of the college. It was while she was at Wellesley 
that the thought occurred to Miss Hoyt, “If one could only go 
to college where there were scientific studies and nothing else, 
what a delightful place that would be!” She later knew that it 
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was a medical college to which her thoughts instinctively were 
turning. 

Early in 1884 the family moved back to Concord. Mrs. 
Thurston had some slight illness soon after, and her daughter 
called in Dr. Julia Wallace-Russell, because she wished, just as 
Miss Wallace herself had done years before, to see what a woman 
physician looked like. The look must have been satisfactory, for, 
soon after, Miss Hoyt began her studies with Dr. Wallace-Russell. 
She continued thus for six months, and in September, 1886, she 
entered the Woman’s college of the New York Infirmary, from 
which Dr. Wallace had been graduated some nine years before. 
At this time there were three and four years’ courses. 

Miss Hoyt decided to take the long course. As an example of 
the exacting requirements, it may be mentioned that of the eigh- 
teen who entered the college with Miss Hoyt but five were grad- 
uated. There were about sixty students at that time. Dr. Emily 
Blackwell then, as now, was dean of the faculty. There were six- 
teen officers of instruction, among them Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobi, 
Dr. Charles L. Dana, the nerve specialist, and Dr. R. W. Amidon. 


Miss Hoyt received her diploma in 1890. During her course she 
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had some special advantages, among them the position of second 
assistant in the New York Infant Asylum from May, 1889, to 
May, 1890, an appointment which she won by competitive exam- 
ination. 

Immediately upon graduation Dr. Hoyt went abroad for three 
months, travelling and studying in England and Scotland. Upon 
her return she became resident physician at Lasell seminary. 
While there she went into Boston every morning for work with 
the Harvard clinicians at the Bennett Street dispensary. Among 
other incidents of Dr. Hoyt’s year at Lasell she had the oppor- 
tunity of treating ninety cases of tonsilitis. She resigned her 
position at the end of a year, and after a ten days vacation she 
became an interne at the New England Hospital for Women and 
Children. 

Upon finishing her year at the hospital Dr. Hoyt started imme- 
diately on a second trip to Europe, and this time remained a year. 
A large part of the time she spent in the hospitals at Vienna, but 
she also did considerable work in the Italian hospitals, particularly 
at Florence, Naples, and Venice. She studied three weeks in Paris. 
Among other privileges she had the opportunity of attending in 
Paris the clinics of Professor Charcot, famous for his experiments 
in hypnotism, and in Vienna those of Professor Bilroth, renowned 
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surgery. Both of these noted men are now dead. Dr. Hoyt 
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was also a pupil of Professor Kaposi, the finest skin specialist in 
the world. 

The European experience has been valuable in every way. 
Dr. Hoyt found time to do considerable travelling, and to acquire 
a speaking acquaintance with two or three languages which be- 
came familiar friends when spoken by the living mouth, while 
they had remained obstinate strangers when 
pages of a text-book. Dr. Hoyt made 


studied from the 
many pleasant acquaint- 
ances while abroad, and brought home quantities of pictures and 
other souvenirs of travel. 

On June 10, 1893, Dr. Hoyt opened an office in the old home- 
stead where she was. born, which is now the permanent family 
home. Dr. Hoyt was warmly welcomed back to Concord where 
she has always been a social favorite. She became a member of 
the First (Old North) Congregational church at the age of four- 
teen, and has always been identified with religious and philan- 
thropic interests. ‘The number of patients who have sought her 
aid has been very flattering to a young physician, and she starts 
upon her professional career with as bright prospects as her 
Wellesley classmates foretold for her. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
HISTORY. 


BY OTIS G. HAMMOND. 


Much has been written in regard to the early history of this 
small state of ours, and the material available in our public 
records has been pretty thoroughly investigated. Private papers, 
too, have contributed their quota of valuable facts and details. 
But it is only a short time since a veritable mine of invaluable 
documents, heretofore practically beyond the reach and knowl- 
edge of our historical writers, has been opened to their prying 
eyes and eager pen. 


During the long period from the settlement 
of the province in 1623 down to the Revolution, while the colony 
was under the government of England, either directly by a royal 


governor or indirectly through the charter government of Massa- 
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chusetts, copies of records, and other papers of great importance 


were continually being sent to England for the examination and 
approval of the Lords of Trade and confirmation by the King. 
Of course, it is impossible that these should all be preserved to 
the present day, but many of them are, and are now on file in the 
Public Record Office in London. 

\ few years ago, this fact dawned upon the inquiring minds of 
the New Hampshire Historical Society, and a determined effort 
was begun to get an idea of what papers the English archives 
contained, relative to the history of this state. The co-operation 
of the state was secured in 1883 by the appropriation of a sum of 
money to help defray the charges of such an undertaking, and an 
order was sent to Mr. B. F. Stevens, of London, a noted antiqua- 
rian, to prepare such an index. Six years passed before the work 
was completed, and after its arrival it lay in the vault of the His- 
torical Society, practically unknown and unused save by a few 
of its members. It was finally brought forth, and is now in print 
as Volume XXIII of the State Papers of New Hampshire, and 
Volume X of the Collections of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society, the state being equally entitled to its use by virtue of 
three appropriations in aid of the Society for its completion. 

Chis work soon proved its value to the department of the Editor 
of State Papers, so ably conducted by Hon. A. S. Batchellor, of 
Littleton. Volume XIX of the State Papers being of a miscella- 
neous nature, it was deemed advisable to insert therein the records 
of the president and council of New Hampshire from January 1, 
1679-80 to December 22, 1680, under the administration of John 
Cutt, the first president of the province, the original of which is 
in the possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society. This 
state possessed no council records of earlier date than August 
13, 1692. But on examining the calendar of papers in the English 
archives, records of the council from July 6 to September 8, 1631, 
from November 22, 1681, to August 21, 1682, and from October 
} to October 14, 1682, were discovered to be on file in London. 
Copies of these were immediately obtained by Mr. Batchellor, 
through Mr. B. F. Stevens, and they were printed in Volume XIX 
in conjunction with the records obtained from the Massachusetts 


Historical Society. These records seem to have been hitherto 
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unknown to our historians, and were thus for the first time pre- 
sented to the public ; combined, they cover a period of nearly three 
years, though separated by short spaces of time. It may be con- 
jectured that these separations were caused by adjournments of 
the council, and the appearance and style of the records seem to 
support such a theory, but it cannot be positively established. 
They are of especial historical value, dating so near the beginning 
of a separate government in the province, and the four divisions 
being so closely connected in point of time. 

The next important discovery was that of a parchment agree- 
ment executed April 6, 1738, between John Tufton Mason of the 
first part, and John Rindge, Theodore Atkinson, Andrew Wiggin, 
George Jaffrey, and Benning Wentworth, of the second part, and 
John Thomlinson, of London, of the third part. This document 
provided that if, within twelve calendar months after the Province 
of New Hampshire should be made a separate government from 
Massachusetts, Rindge, Atkinson, and others of the second part 
should pay the sum of one thousand pounds to John Tufton Mason, 
he should release to them, the government of the province whatever 
it might be, and to any other persons then holding land under 
that government, all his title and claim to the Province of New 
Hampshire which he had inherited from his ancestor, Capt. John 
Mason; and it was further provided that if, after the payment of 
one thousand pounds, any grants of this territory were made by 
the purchasers, John Tufton Mason should have a share equal to 
any other party or parties to whom it might be granted. 

This is the original document, on parchment, signed by John 
Tufton Mason, and witnessed by William Richardson and Edward 
Montague. It came into the possession of the state with the col- 
lection of Masonian Papers donated in 1891, by R. C. Peirce, of 
Portsmouth. The text was badly obliterated, and in some places 
almost illegible, but it has since been restored by the writer. The 
credit for the discovery of the purport and value of this document 
is due to the Secretary of State, Hon. Ezra S. Stearns. Its par- 
ticular value lies in this fact, that it proves that the purchase of 
the Masonian claim, or patent, by the Masonian Proprietors was 
provided for and practically made “en years before they entered 


into active possession of the territory and began the granting of 
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unoccupied lands. The records of the Masonian Proprietors, 
which were included in the same donation, show that the first 
meeting of the proprietors for organization was held at the house 
of Sarah .Prust, in Portsmouth, May 14, 1748, and the call for this 
meeting states that the deed by which these lands were finally 
purchased was dated July 30, 1746. 

By this parchment much light is thrown on the history of the 
boundary line controversy. After the very indecisive report of the 
boundary line commissioners, in 1737, the Massachusetts legislature 
entered an appeal in due form, to be carried before the King and 
privy council. The house of representatives of New Hampshire 
also drew up an appeal, but the council refused to concur in it, or 
to appoint an agent for its prosecution, or to vote money to con- 
test the Massachusetts appeal, being of opinion “ that it is not for 
the interest of this province Either to Appeal, or defend ag* any 
appeal, made or to be made from the judgm* of the Hon? Com- 
missioners but that it is best humbly to submit the Matter as it 
now stands to His Majestys Royal pleasure.” In this extremity 
the house sent in its exceptions without the concurrence of the 
council, appointed John Thomlinson agent, and recommended a 
plan of popular subscriptions to raise the necessary money, pro- 
viding that the amounts subscribed should be refunded if the ex- 
penses should afterward be paid from the public treasury. This 
vote passed the house October 20, 1737. It is at least reasonable 
to infer that these men mentioned as parties of the second part in 
the parchment indenture, who were at that time the most promi- 
nent and wealthiest men in the province, bore the largest part of 
this expense, for it was but five months after this that they made 
the agreement with John Tufton Mason, which was to be valid 
only upon the complete separation of New Hampshire from the 
Massachusetts government. ‘They were then personally and vitally 
interested in the final decision of the case, for if New Hampshire 
won, the territory which they had bargained to purchase for a 
thousand pounds would be vastly increased—in fact, nearly doubled 
in extent. 

In connection with this question there is also in the Masonian 
Papers, Vol. I, p. 43, a copy of an agreement between John Tuf- 
ton Mason and William Dudley, Samuel Welles, Thomas Berry, 
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Benjamin Lynde, Jr., Benjamin Prescott, John Read, Thomas 
Cushing, and Thomas Hutchinson, agents for the Province of 
Massachusetts, whereby on the rst day of July, 1738, Mason sold 
to the inhabitants and proprietors all his claim to such sections of 
the towns of Salisbury, Almsbury, Haverhill, Methuen, and Dracut 
as lay more than three miles north of the Merrimack. ‘This was 
done to confirm the boundary as determined by Charles II in 
1677. The amount of land quitclaimed was 23,675 acres, and the 
consideration was five hundred pounds. By this agreement, he 
was also to proceed at once to London at the expense of Massa 
chusetts, and render their agents all the assistance in his power 
for the establishment of that line and the prosecution of the 
Massachusetts appeal. 

A third discovery, more recent than the other two, was, like the 
first, made by the department of the Editor of State Papers, 
through the calendar of papers in the English archives, prepared 
by Mr. Stevens as previously mentioned. It is well known that 
Capt. John Mason received a second grant of the Province of New 
Hampshire from the Council of Plymouth on the 22d of April, 
1635, but nowhere do I find any mention of the fact that four 
days previous to that date, namely on the 18th of April, the prov- 
ince, by the same boundaries, was leased to John Wollaston, in 
trust for John Mason, for a term of three thousand years, and that 
on the 11th of June following, Wollaston transferred this lease 
to Mason. Yet such is the fact established by copies of the two 
documents on file in the Public Record Office in London, Colonial 
Entry Book, Vol. LIX, ff. 123 and 137. The lease from Wollas- 
ton to Mason, executed June 11, 1635, states that the lease to 
Wollaston, of April 18, was “by & with the consent of the Said 
Cap‘ John Mason in trust only for the benefit & behoofe of him 
the Said Cap' John Mason his Executors & Assigns.” Copies of 
these two documents have been obtained, and are now in the office 
of the Editor of State Papers. 

Belknap says it is doubtful whether the grant to Mason, April 
22, 1635, was ever confirmed, and gives what evidence he finds on 
both sides. The Council of Plymouth finding itself in high dis- 
favor among the people, surrendered its charter to the King, June 
7, 1635, so that the grant to Mason was one of its last official acts. 
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It is obvious from the documents themselves that the lease to 
Wollaston, and its subsequent transfer to Mason, were made with 
Mason's consent, and were intended as an auxiliary to the direct 
grant to Mason of April 22. It might easily be inferred that the 
Council of Plymouth, and Mason himself, all knew at that time that 
the council must soon surrender its charter, and doubted whether 
the King would confirm the grant of April 22. Therefore the ter- 
ritory was leased to Wollaston April 18, granted to Mason April 
22, the council surrendered its charter June 7, and Wollaston 
transferred his lease June 11,—all done by previous agreement and 
mutual understanding, thus practically confirming the title to 
Mason without dependence upon the action of the King. 

John Mason died in the latter part of 1635, and by his will, 
dated Nov. 26, we learn that John Wollaston was his brother-in- 
law, and received a legacy of three thousand acres of land subject 
to a yearly rent of one shilling. 

It should be considered a duty to our readers and writers of his- 
tory that all such finds as the preceding be made known as widely 
as possible, to prevent the repetition of errors already made and 
to avoid the making of others in future writings. Other discover- 
ies will doubtless be made from time to time, and the possibility 


of 


constant watchfulness and a thorough search of all sources of 


of this should impress upon the minds of all, the importance 


documentary history, whether public or private. 


LOVE IS SINCERE. 
BY GEORGE WALDO BROWNE, 


rhe treasures we prize and the honors we crave 


Come not to the many nor always the brave, 


And coming unwilling they hasten away 

Ere we have begun to acknowledge their sway ; 
But into each heart, all allurements above, 
Comes sooner or late the enchantment of love: 
So come to me loving and trusting, my dear, 


Tho’ honors are fleeting true love is sincere. 





THE 





GRANITE MONTHLY. 
The blossoms of June in the frosts of September 

Lie withered and sere, while the songsters remember 
Their homes in the Southland, as Autumn’s chill wind 
Awakens the leafless wildwood, and we find 

That only the shadows of summer remain ; 

But in the swift-coming of parting and pain, 

The halo of hearts sends its sunshine and cheer,— 


So come to me loving, for love is sincere. 


THE FAMILY AT GILJE. 
A Domesti Stor y of the Fo lies . 


BY JONAS LIE. 
{ Translated from the Norwegian by Hon. Samuet C. EastMan.] 
VI. 

The captain had kept the cover of his old large meerschaum 
pipe polished with chalk for three days, without being willing to 
take it down from the shelf; he had trimmed and put in new 
mouthpieces, and held a feast of purification on the remainder, as 
well as on all the contents of the tobacco table, the ash receiver, 
the tobacco stems, and lava-like scrapings from the pipe. He had 
let the sexton do his best at tuning the clavichord, and put two 
seats, painted white, on the stairs. The constantly neglected lat- 
tice work around the garden now glistened here and there with 
fresh white palings, like single new teeth which are stuck between 
a whole row of old gray ones. The alleys in the garden must be 
swept and garnished, the yard was cleaned up, and finally, the 
cover put on the well, which was to have been done all the years 
the children were small. 

It was the captain who, in an almost vociferous good humor, 
was zealously on the move everywhere. 

Sometimes he took a kind of rest and stood puffing on the steps 
or in the window of the large room which looked down toward the 
country highway ; or in the shades of the evening he took a little 
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turn down to the gate and sat there with his pipe on the stone 
fence. If any one passed by going south he would say, 

“ Are you going to the store to buy a plug of tobacco, Lars? 
If you meet a fine young lady in a cariole, greet her from the cap- 
tain at Gilje: it is my daughter who is coming from the capital.” 

If the person was some poor old crone of the other sex, to her 
astonishment, a copper coin fell down on the road before her: 

“ There, Kari; there, Siri: you may want something to order a 
crutch carriage with.” 

A surprise, which was so much the greater, as the captain at 
other times cherished genuine liking for flaying old beggars. The 
whole stock of tempestuous oaths and of abusive words coined 
from the inspiration of the moment, which was in his blood, from 
the drill ground and military life, must now and then have an out- 
break. The old women, who went on crutches, were long accus- 
tomed to this treatment, and knew what to expect when they were 
going away from the farm, after having first got a good load in 
their bags in the kitchen. It was like a tattoo about their ears, 
accompanied by Pasop’s mild barking. 

But in these days while he was going about in joyful expecta- 
tion and waiting his daughter's return home, he was what made 
him a popular man, both in the district and among men, so 
straightforward and sportive, something of the old easy-going 
Peter Jaeger. 

The captain had just been in again in the afternoon and tried 
the concert pitch on the clavichord, which was constantly lowering, 
and compared his deep bass with its almost soundless rumbling G, 
when Joergen thought he saw, through the window, a movable 
spot on one of the light bits of the highway, which was visible 
even on the other side of the lake. 

The captain caught up his field glasses, and rushed out on the 
steps and in again and called to ma—and afterwards patiently 
took his post at the open window, while he called ma in again 
every time they came again into the turns. 

— Down there it did not go so quickly. Svarten stopped 
of his own accord at every man he met on the way; and then 
Great-Ola must explain. 


A young lady with a duster tightly fastened about her waist, 
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VaLDERS CARIOLE, WITH Post Boy. 


parasol and gloves, and such a fine brass-bound English trunk on 
the back of the cariole, was in itself no common thing. But that 
it was the daughter of the captain at Gilje who was coming home, 
raised the affair up to the sensational, and the news was therefore 
well spread over the region when toward evening the cariole had 
got as far as the door at home. 

There stood mother and father and Joergen and Thea and sub- 
otficer Tronberg with his small bag yonder at the corner of the 
house, and the farm hands and girls inside the passage way—and 
Great-Ola was cheated out of lifting the young lady down on the 
steps, for she herself jumped from the cariole step straight into 
the arms of her father, and then kissed her mother and hugged 
Thea and pulled Joergen by the hair a little forced dance around 
on the stairs so that he should feel the first impression of her re- 
turn home. 

Yes, it was the parasol she had lost on the steps and which a 
barefooted girl came up with; ma had a careful eye upon it—the 
costly, delicate, fringed parasol with long ivory handle had been 
lying there between the steps and the cariole wheel. 

The captain took off her duster himself—the hair, the dress, the 
gloves; that was the way the way she looked, a fine grown lady 
from head to foot. 


And so they had the light of Gilje in the room. 
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“| have been sitting and longing all day long for the smell of 
the fefum and to see a little cloud of smoke about your head, 


father—I think you are a little stouter-—and then your dress coat 


| always thought of you in the old shiny one. And mother— 
and mother!” She rushed out after her into the dining-room, 


where she stayed a long time. 

hen she came out more quietly. 

A hot fire was blazing in the kitchen. There stood Marit, a 
short, red-cheeked mountain girl, with white teeth and small 
hands, stirring the porridge so that the sweat dropped from her 
face; she knew very well that Great-Ola would have it so that 
fifteen men could dance on the surface, and now she got the help 
of the young lady. After that Inger-Johanna must over and spin 
on Torbjoerg’s spinning-wheel. 

The captain only went with her and looked on with half moist- 
ened eyes, and when they came in again Inger-Johanna got the 
bottle from the sideboard and gave each of them out there a dram 
on her return home. 

The supper table was waiting in the sitting-room, on a freshly 
laid cloth—red mountain trout and her favorite dish, strawberries 
and cream. 

——— No talk about waking her, so tired as she was last 
night, father had said. 

And therefore Thea had sat outside of the threshold from half 
past six, waiting to hear any noise, so that she could rush in with 
the tray and little cakes, for Inger-Johanna was to have her coffee 
in bed. 

Joergen kept her company, taken up with studying the singular 
lock on her trunk, and then with scanning the light, delicate 
lacquered shoe. He rubbed them on his forehead and his nose, 
after having moistened them with his breath. 

Now she was waking up in there, and open went the door for 
Joergen, Thea, and Pasop, and afterwards Torbjoerg with the cup 
of coffee. 

Yes, she was at home now. 

The fragrance of the hay came in through the open window, and 
she heard them driving the rumbling loads into the barn. 


And when she saw, out of the window, the long narrow lake in 
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the valley down below and all the mountain peaks, which lifted 
themselves so precipitously up towards the heavens over the light 
fog on the other side, she understood some of her mother’s feeling 
that here it was cramped, and that it was two hundred long miles to 
the city, But then it was so sweetly beautiful—and then, she 
was really at home at Gilje. 

She must go out and lie in the hay, and let Joergen hold the 
buck that was inclined to butt, so she could get past, and then 
look at his workshop and his secret hunting gun he was making 
out of the barrel and lock of an old army gun. 

It was a special confidence in his grown-up sister, for powder 
and gun were most strictly forbidden to him, which did not 
prevent his having his arsenal of his father’s coarse-grained car- 
tridge powder, both here and there about in the hills. 

And then she must be with Thea and find out all about the 
garden, and with her father on his walks here and there; they 
went up by the cowpath, with its waving ferns, white birch stems, 
and green leaves, over the whole of the sloping ridge of Gilje. 

It was like a happy, almost giddy, intoxication of coming home 
for three or four days. 

It came to be more like every-day life, when ma began to talk 
about this and that of the household affairs and to make Inger- 
Johanna take part in her different cares and troubles ! 

What should be done with Joergen? They must think of hav- 
ing him go to the city soon. Ma had thought a good deal about 
writing to Aunt Alette and consulting with her. Father must not 
be frightened about spending too much money. If Aunt Alette 
should conclude to take him to board, then it would n’t involve the 
terrible immediate outlay of money. They could send many kinds 
of provisions there, butter and cheese, and fladbread', dried meat, 
bacon, as often as there was an opportunity. 

She must look out and talk with father about this sometime 
later in the winter when she had heard what Aunt Alette thought. 

And with Thinka they had gone through a great deal. Ma had 
had all she could do to keep father out of it—you know how little 
he can bear annoyances—and she had found it a matter almost of 
life and death on Wednesday to intercept Joergen, when he 


1 Thin, round, hard baked bread, or bannocks. 
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brought the mail, to get hold of Thinka’s letters. This spring she 
had written time after time, and represented to her what kind of a 
future she was preparing for herself, if she, in weakness and folly, 
gave way to her rash feelings for this clerk Aas. 

But in the beginning, you see, there came some letters back, 
which were very melancholy. It seemed as if she would be in 
poorer circumstances, she wrote,—it seems that there was a rather 
doubtful prospect of his getting a situation as a country bailiff 
that she had set her hopes on. 

Ma had placed it seriously before her, how such a thing as that 
might end. If only he was sick or died, in what should she and 
perhaps a whole flock of children take refuge ? 

“It depends on overcoming the first emotion of the fancy. Now 
it is true she was coming home in the autumn, and it could be 
wished that she had hit upon other ideas. My brother Birger is 
so headlong ; but maybe it was for the best that, as my sister-in- 
law writes, as soon as he got a hint of the state of affairs, he gave 
Aas his dismissal and sent him packing that very day. The last 
two or three letters show that Thinka is quieter.” 

“Thinka is horribly meek,” exclaimed Inger-Johanna with flash- 
ing eyes. “I believe they could pickle her and put her down and 
tie up the jar: she would not grumble. If Uncle Birger had done 
so to me, I would not have stayed there a day longer.” 

“ Inger-Johanna! Inger-Johanna!’’ Mashookherhead. “ You 
have a dangerous, spoiled temper. It is only the very, very 
smallest number of us women, who are able to do what they would 
like to.” 

——The captain did not disdain the slightest occasion to 
bring forward his daughter just returned from the city. 

He had turned the time to account, for in the beginning of the 
next week he would be obliged to go on various surveys up on the 
common land and then to the drills. 

They had made a trip down to the central part of the district, to 
the Minister Horn’s and on the way stopped and called on the 
Sexton Semmelinge and Bardon Kleven, the bailiff. They had 
been to Dr. Bauman, the doctor of the district ; and now on Sun- 
day they were invited to the Sheriff Gulckes—a journey of thirty- 


five miles down the valley. 
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It was an old house of a caléche, which had been repaired a 
hundred times, which was drawn out of its hiding-place, within 
whose chained-together arms, Svarten and the dun horse—the 
blind bay had long since been sent away—were to continue their 
three-months-long attempt to agree in the stall. 

If the beasts had any conception, it must most likely have been 
that it was an enormously heavy plow they were drawing, in a 
lather, up and down hill, with continual stoppings to get breath 
and let those who were sitting in it get in and out. 

If there was anything the captain adhered to, it was military 
punctuality, and at half past four in the morning the whole family 
in full dress, the captain and Joergen with their pantaloons turned 
up, the ladies with their dresses tucked up, were wandering on foot 
down the Gilje hills—they were some of the worst on the whole road 
—while Great-Ola drove the empty carriage down to the highway. 

The dun horse was better fitted for pulling than holding back, 
so that it was Svarten that must be depended on on the hills and 
Great-Ola, the captain, and Joergen must help. 

It was an exceedingly warm day, and the carriage rolled on in 
an incessantly dense, stifling dust of the road about the feet of 
the horses and the wheels. But then it was mainly down hill, and 
they rested and got breath every mile. 

At half past one they only had to cross the ferry and a short 
distance on the other side again up to the sheriff’s farm. 

On the ferry a little toilette was temporarily made, and the cap- 
tain took his new uniform coat out of the carriage box and put it 
on. Except that Joergen had greased his pantaloons from the 
wheels, not a single accident had happened on the whole trip. 

As soon as they came up on the hill, they saw the judge’s car- 
riage roll up before them through the gate, and in the yard they 
recognized the doctor’s cariole and the lawyer’s gig. There stood 
the sheriff himself, helping the judge’s wife out of the carriage ; his 
chief clerk and daughters were all on the steps. 


So far as the ladies were concerned, there must, of course, be a 
final toilette and a change of clothes before they found themselves 
presentable. One of the two daughters of the lawyer was in a red 
and the other in a clear white dress, and of the three daughters of 
the judge, two were in white and one in blue. 
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That a captain’s daughter, with his small salary, came in brown 
silk with patent-leather shoes, could only be explained by the 
special circumstances, suggested Madam Scharfenberg in the ear 
of the old Miss Horn of the parsonage ; it was, in all probability, 
one of the governor’s lady’s, which had been made over, down in 
the city. 

Ihe fact was that young Horn who, it was expected, would be 
chaplain to his father, the minister, treated Inger-Johanna in a 
much more complimentary manner than he showed toward her 
daughter, Bine, to whom he was just as good as engaged : and the 
chief clerk did not seem to be blind to her. ‘They both ran to get 
a chair for her. 

lhe sofa was assigned to the Judge’s wife and to ma, as a mat- 
ter of course. Mrs. Scharfenberg did not think this quite right 
either, since her husband had been nominated second for the 
judgeship of Sogn: and, that the sheriff had to-day also invited 
the rich Madam Silje, was, her husband said, only a bid for popu- 
larity : she was still always what she was—widow of the country 
store keeper Silje. 

It was a long time to sit and exchange compliments, before the 
main-stay of the dinner, the sheriff's roast, was sufficiently and 
thoroughly done, and he got a nod from his wife to ask the com- 
pany out to the table in the large room. 

The only one who was easy and talked before the ice was 
fairly broken was Inger-Johanna, who chatted with the judge and 
then with Horn and the army doctor. 

Ma pursed her lips a little uneasily as she sat on the sofa and 
pretended to be absorbed in conversation with Madam Brinkman ; 
she knew what they all would say about her afterwards. 

- - It had been a rather warm dinner. Through the abun- 
dant provision of the sheriff the fatigue and hunger after the jour- 
ney had given place to an extremely lively mood spiced with 
speec hes and songs. 

They had sat a long time at the table before the scraping of the 
judge’s chair finally gave the signal for the breaking up. 

The sheriff now stood stout and beaming during the thanks for 
the meal, and demanded and received his tribute as host, a kiss 


from each one of the young ladies. 
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The masculine part of the company distributed themselves with 
their coffee cups, out in the cool hall and on the stairs or went 
with their tobacco pipes into the farm yard, while the ladies sat 
around the coffee table in the parlor. 

The judge talked somewhat loudly with the sheriff, and the cap- 
tain, red and hot, stood a little way out in the yard, cooling himself. 

The doctor came up and clapped him on the shoulder. 

“ The sheriff really took the spigot out of the bung, to-day: we 
had excellent drink.” 

“ Oh, if one only had a pipe now, and could go and loaf.” 

“You have got one in your hand, man.” 

“Really? But filled, you see.” 

“You just went in and filled it.” 

“I? No, really ; but a light, you see, a light.” 

“T say, Jaeger, Scharfenberg is already up taking a nap.” 

“Yes, yes; but the bay, you cheated me shamefully in that.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Peter; your cribber eat himself half out of my 
stall—that Maderia was strong.” 

“ Rist—my daughter, Inger-Johanna.” 

“Yes, you see, Peter, | forgive you that you are a little cracked 
about her ; she may make other skulls than yours whirl round.” 

“ She is beautiful—beautiful.”” His voice was assuming an ex- 
pression of serious pathos. 

The two military men in a sedate, thoughtful pace, walked back 
to one of the sleeping rooms in the second story. 

In the hall, tall Buchholtz, the judge’s chief clerk, was standing, 
stiff and silent against the wall, with his coffee cup in his hand ; 
he was pondering whether any one would notice anything wrong 
about him. He had been in the coffee room with the ladies and 
tried to open a conversation with Miss Jaeger: 

“Have you been here long, Miss Jae-ger? ” 

“ Three weeks.” 

‘* How long do you intend to stay here ?” 

“ Till the end of August.” 

** Don’t you miss the capitol u-p here?” 

‘No, not at all.” 

She turned from him and began to talk with her mother. The 
same questions had now been asked her by all the gentlemen. 
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The irreproachable candidate? Horn stood by the door enjoying 
his coffee and the defeat of the chief clerk. He was lying in wait 
for an opportunity to have a chat with Inger-Johanna, but found an 
insurmourtable obstacle in the judge’s well read wife, who began to 
talk with her about French literature, a region in which he felt he 
could not assert himself. 


At the request of the sheriff, a general exit took place later. 





The ladies must go out on the porch and see the young people 
playing “the widow seeking a mate.” 


Mrs. Silje sat there, broad and good natured, after all the good 


eating, and enjoyed it. 
; “ No, but he did not catch her this time, no. Make the strap 
: around your waist tighter, next time, sir.” She smiled, when the 


chief-clerk’s attempt to catch Inger-Johanna failed ; “she is such a 
fine young lady to try for.” 

Mrs. Scharfenberg found that there was a draught on the stairs, 
and as she moved into the hall, where the sheriff's wife, always an 
invalid, sat wrapped up in her shawl, she could not but say to her 
and the judge’s wife, that the reckless manners of running of the 


young lady—so that you could even see the stockings above her 
} = J d tod 
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shoes—smacked rather much of being free. But she was sure 
Mrs. Silje did not find it in the last unbecoming. She remarked 
sharply, “ She had herself gone so many times in Solbakken with 
the other girls, raking hay in her smock before she was married to 
the trader.” 

Ma, indeed, gave Inger-Johanna an anxious nod as soon as she 
could reach her. 
“You must not run so violently, child. It does not look well— 


you must let yourself be caught.” 





* By the chief-clerk—never.” 
Ma sighed. 


\ They kept on with the game till tea time, when those who had 
been missing after dinner again showed themselves in a rested 
} condition, ready to begin a game of Boston for the evening. 


1 Candidate” is the title of one who has passed the final examination at the 
University of Christiania, and is necessary to qualify one for any public office, or 
for acting as a minister, doctor, or lawyer. Those who have passed the examina- 
tion for admission to the University have the title “ student,”’ which they retain 
till they pass their final examination and are‘ candidates.” The first office a 
“candidate” inlaw generally gets is that of * chief-clerk” to a judge. 
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“ But Joergen—where is Joergen ?” 

In obedience to the call, somewhat pale and in a cold perspira- 
tion, but with a bold front, he came down from the office building, 
where he had been sitting smoking tobacco on the sly with the 
sheriff's clerk and “the execution horse,” whose racy designation 
was due to his unpopular portion of the sheriff’s functions. 

The game of Boston was continued after supper with violent 
defeats and quite wonderful exposed hands, between the judge, 
the captain, the sheriff, and the attorney. 

In the other room ma sat uneasy, and wondering when father 
would think of breaking up—they had a very long journey home, 
and it was already ten o'clock. The sheriff had urged them to re- 
main all night in vain; but it didn’t answer this time; besides 
Jaeger had definite reasons why they must be home again to-mor- 
row. 

She sat in silence, resting her hopes on the sharp little Mrs. 
Scharfenberg, trusting she would soon dare to show herself in the 
door of the card room. 

But it dragged on ;—the other ladies were certainly resting 
their hope on her. 

She nodded to Inger-Johanna. 

“Can’t you go in,” she whispered, “and remind your fathera 
little of the time—but only as if of your own accord ?” 

Finally at eleven o’clock they were sitting in the carriage—after 
that the sheriff had again asserted on the stair, his privilege of an 
old man towards the young ladies. He was a real master in 
meeting all the playful ways they had in escaping, in order to be 
saved from the smacking good-bye. 

The chief clerk, and candidate Horn, went with the carriage to 
the gate. 

“It was neither for your sake nor mine, ma,” said the captain. 

He was driving, but turned incessantly in order to hear the 
talk in the carriage, and throw in an observation with it. Joergen 
and Thea who had kept modestly quiet the whole day, but had 
made many observations, nevertheless, were now on a high horse ; 
Thea especially plumed herself, as the only soul who had suc- 
ceeded in escaping the sheriff. 

And now they were on the way home in the light quiet July 
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night, up hill and up hill—in places down foot by foot, step by 
step, except where they dared to let the carriage go faster, as they 
came to the bottom of a hill. 

A good level mile or two, where they could all sit in a carriage 
was passed over at a gentle jog trot. It was sultry with a slightly 
moist fragrance from the hay cocks, and a slight impression of 
twilight over the land—Great-Ola yawned, the captain yawned, the 
horses yawned, Joergen nodded, Thea slept, wrapped up under 
ma’s shawl. Now and then they were roused by the rumbling 
of a mountain brook, as it flowed foaming under a bridge in the 
road. 

Inger-Johanna sat dreaming, and at last saw a yellowish brown 
toad before her, with small curious eyes and a great mouth—and 
then it rose up so puffed up and ungainly, and hopped down 
towards her. 

The horses stopped. 

“Oh, I believe I was dreaming about the sheriff!” said Inger-Jo- 
hanna, as she woke up shivering. 

“We must get out here,” came sleepily from the captain, “on 
the Rognerud hills ; ma can stay in with Thea.” 

The day was beginning to dawn. ‘They saw the sun bathe the 
mountain tops in gold, and light creep down the slopes. The sun 
lay as it were still, and peeped at them first, till it at once 
bounded over the crest in the east like a golden ball, and colored 
red the wooded mountain sides and hills on the west side, clear 
down to the greensward shining with dew. 

Still they toiled foot by foot up the hills. 

On the Gilje lands the people had already been a long time at 
work spreading out the hay, when they saw them coming. 

“Tt is good to be home again,” declared ma. “I wondered if 
Marit has remembered to hang the trout in the smoke?” 

Marit came rushing out of the door of the porch: 

“ There was a fine city traveller came this way last night! He 
who was here two years ago,and had his shoes mended. I did 
not know anything better, than to let him sleep in the blue 
chamber.” 

“Oh, ho! Student Grip! I suppose he is on his way towards 
home.” 
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Ma looked at once at Inger-Johanna ; she fell into a revery. She 
stepped hurriedly out of the carriage. 

“ Jaeger is going to-morrow, surveying a long distance into the 
mountains,—clear over to the Groennelid saeters,” ma said to 
him, “and there is so much that must be done.” 

“ So—oh—and to-morrow early.” 

The student drawled it out. 

“ My plan is to go across over the mountain home again, as | 
did the last time—get a little really fresh air away from the stuffy 
town air and the law books.” 

“ But then you could go with Jaeger? It will be 35—¥40 miles 
you could have company up in the mountains—and for Jaeger, it 
would be a real pleasure to have company. You won't have any 
objection, I suppose, to my putting up something for you to eat by 
the way ?” 

“ Thanks—I thank you very much for all your kindness.” 

* She will not have me, that is plain,” he muttered, while he 
wandered about the yard during the forenoon; they were all 
asleep except the mistress. 

But he did not come here to escort the captain. 

In the afternoon, when it began to grow a little cool, the cap- 
tain, Inger-Johanna, Joergen and Student Grip took the lonely 
road to the mill. Great-Ola and Aslak, the farmer, went with 
them—something was to be done to the mill-wheel, now that the 
stream was almost dry. 

They stood there studying eagerly how the wheel could best be 
raised off the axis. 

“That Joergen, that Joergen, he has got the hang of the wheel !” 
exclaimed the captain. 

“You can get Fore, the joiner, to help Ola as soon as you come 
back with the horses from the mountain—and let Joergen show 
you how: he understands it, he does—if it is only not a book, he 
is clever enough.” 

“You will have to take hold of your forelock and try and cram, 
Joergen; do as you did with the rye-pudding—the sooner it is 
eaten, the sooner it is over,”’ said Grip, to comfort him. 

‘“‘ Look here, I came near forgetting the fish-lines for to-morrow. 
You will have to go down to the store this evening, Joergen. We 
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catch the trout ourselves up there, as you will see,” said the cap- 
tain, turning to Grip. 

“ Oh—oh—yes,” he puffed out while they were sauntering to- 
ward home together. “I may need indeed to go to the moun- 
tains now, I always come down again three or four pounds 
lighter.” 

“ [ have wandered about that part of the country from the time 
I was a school-boy,” remarked Grip. ‘“ We must put Lake Bygdin 
into the geography—that it was discovered only a few years ago, 
in the middle of a broad mountain plateau, which only some rein- 
deer hunter or other knew anything about.” 

‘Not laid down on any map, no—as blank as in the interior of 
Africa, marked out as unexplored,” the captain pointed out. “ But 
then there is traffic going on between the districts, both of people 
and cattle, and the mountains have their names from ancient times 
down among the common people.” 

“ True, the natives also knew the interior of Africa, but on that 
account it is not called discovered by the civilized world,” said 
Grip, smiling. 

‘I always wondered what could be found in such a mysterious 
region in the middle of the country. There might be a great deal 
there. Valleys entirely deserted from ancient times—old, sunken 
timber halls, and then wild reindeer rushing here and there over 
the wastes.” 

“ Yes, shooting,” agreed the captain, “we get many a tender 
reindeer steak from over there.” 

“It was that which attracted me, when I met the reindeer hun- 
ter two years ago: I wanted to explore a little, see what there 
was there.” 

“ Exactly like all that we imagined about the city,” exclaimed 
Inger-Johanna. 

“You ought to go with your father part of the way over the 
mountains, miss,—see if you could find some lofty bower.” 

“ That is an idea, not at all stupid,” broke in the captain, “not 
impossible, not at all! You could ride all the way to the 
Groennelid saeters.” 

“No, could you carry that through, father?” she exclaimed 
earnestly. “ Now I have also taken a fancy to see what there is 
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there—I believe we always thought the world ended over there at 
our own saeter pastures.” 

“TI have some blankets on the packsaddle, and where they 
cin get a roof over my head, there will be room enough for you 
too.” 

“Come, come, Morten, will you let people alone!” 

The captain took out a roll of tobacco and held a piece out to 
the stable goat, that was coming, leaping, towards them from the 
yard. 

“ There, mumble beard—he will have his allowance, the rascal.” 

“Ma,” he called when he saw her coming from the store-house, 
“what should you say if I should take Inger-Johanna with me 
to-morrow? Then they will have company home on Friday with 
Ola and the horses—she and Joergen.” 

“But dear Jaeger, why should she go up there ?” 

“ She can pass the night at Groennelid saeter.” 

“Such a fatiguing trip! It is absolutely without a path and 
wild where you imust go.” 

“She can ride the horse a good ways beyond the saeter. 
Svarten will go as steady as a minister with her and the pack- 
saddle—both on the mountain and in the bog. I will take the 
dun horse myself.” He had become very eager at the prospect 
of taking her with him. 

“ Certainly, you shall go.” 

“You must put a good lot in the provision bag, ma. We must 
be off early to-morrow at 5 o'clock.” 

“ Tronberg will join us with a horse farther up, so there will be 
a way of giving you a mount also, Grip.” 

Grip started on a run with Joergen towards the yard, finally 
caught him, and drove him in through the open kitchen window. 


The captain with his neck done brown, toiled, red and sweat- 
ing, in his shirt sleeves in the mountain fields up under Torsknut. 
The pack-horses went first with Inger-Johanna and all the 
equipment, and by the side of the captain some farmers who car- 
ried their coats on sticks over their shoulders on account of the 
heat, and eagerly pointed out bounds and marks every time they 
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stopped, and he was to draw some line, or other, as a possible con- 
nection. 

They had passed the night at the Groennelid saeters, and been 
out on the moors making a sketch survey at 5 o’clock in the 
morning, had ridden over flat mountain wastes among willow 
thickets, while the horses, step by step, waded across windings of 
the same river. 

Now they stopped again after a steep ascent to wait for Tron- 
berg, whom they had seen below on the hills. 

rhe captain took out his spy-glass, and after a cursory glance 
over the shining icy fields, which lay like a distant sea of milk, 
turned it farther and farther down. 

The perspiration rolled in great drops off his forehead and eye- 
lids, so that the glass was blurred and he was obliged to wipe it 
again with his large, worn silk handkerchief. 

Then he rested the spy-glass on the back of the pack-horse, and 
held it still a long time. 

“That must be the Rognenlid folk after all, who are moving 
there west of Brackstad heights. What do you say?” 

The people to whom he turned needed only to shade their eyes 
to agree with him that it was the opposite party whom they were 
to meet the next morning at Lake Tiske. Jut they were too 
polite fellows to express it otherwise than by saying in a flattering 
manner, 

“What a spy-glass the captain has.” 

During this surveying business he was borne, so to speak, on a 
royal cushion by the anxious interests of both parties to the con- 
test; it contributed to the pleasure he took in his trips in the 
mountains in summer to feel himself in that way borne up by 
hands. 

“ Have you been fishing, Tronberg ?” he shouted when the head 
of the subaltern’s “ Rauen”’ appeared noddling down in the steep 
path. 

“Trout! Caught to-day?” 

“This morning, Captain.” 

The captain took up the string and looked at the gills. 

“Yes, they are to-day’s.” 

The subaltern took off his hat, and dried his forehead and head. 
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“One could easily have fried the fish on the rocky wall in the 
whole of that pan of a valley over there that I came through,” 
Tronberg said. 

“ Fine fish. See that, Grip,—weighs at least three pounds.” 

“ Goodness sake, the miss here !” exclaimed the subaltern, invol- 
untarily bringing himself up to a salute when Inger-Johanna turned 
her horse round and looked at the shiny speckled fish which hung 
on the packsaddle. But old Lars Opidalen, the one who had asked 
for the survey, gently stroked his coarse hand over hers, while he 
counted the trout on the willow branch. 

“Can such also be of the earth?” he said, quietly wondering. 

“ Help the young lady, Lars, while she dismounts : it is not well 
for her to sit there any longer on this smooth bare rock.” 

The path ascended steeper and steeper with occasional marshy 
breathing places in between—it was often entirely lost in the gray 
mountain. 

The mournful cry of a fish eagle sounded over them. It circled 
around, cried, and went off when Joergen shouted at it. It must 
have had a nest somewhere up on that rocky wall. 

The captain’s shot gun must be brought out and Tronberg 
attempted a shot, but could not get within range. If he could only 
lie in wait for him behind the great stones up there ! 

The eagle whirled around again near them with broad, outspread 
wings. 

Suddenly there was a report up above on the slope strewn with 
stones, and the eagle made some vigorous flapping strokes with 
his wings ; it struggled so as not to fall down. 

The shot had gone through one wing, so that daylight could be 
seen through the hole in the feathers. The bird evidently found 
it difficult to preserve its equilibrium. 

“ Fy—it is wounded,” exclaimed Inger-Johanna. 

‘** Who shot?” demanded the captain taken aback. 

“ Joergen ran off with the rifle,” Tronberg replied. 

“ Joergen! He can’t make me believe it was his first shot, the 
rogue! But he shot himself free from a thrashing that time—for 
it was a good shot, Tronberg. The rascal! he has been most 
strictly forbidden to meddle with guns.” 

“ Forbidden indeed,” mumbled Grip. “Is it not remarkable, 
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Miss Inger-Johanna, it is constantly that which is forbidden in 
which we are most skilful? It is exactly these prohibitions that 
constitute our most potent education—-But that is going the way 
of villains in growth, and leaves its marks behind—makes men 
with heads bad characters.” 

Grip and Inger-Johanna walked ahead with the horses. A 
strange, hazy warm smoke lay below over the marshes in the after- 
noon : it veiled the lines there. Up here on the mountain the air 
was so sparkling clear. 

Foot by foot the animals picked their way over the piles of 
stony débris between the enormous fallen masses which lay, scat- 
tered here and there, like moss-covered gray houses, with now 
and then a fairy forelock of dwarf birch upon them, while on the 
mountain ledges still hung yellow tufts of saxifrage. 

“Only see all this warped, twisted, fairy creation. You could 
say that life is really turned to stone here,—and yet it bubbles 
up.” 

He stopped. 

“ Do you know what I could wish, Miss Inger—Johanna?” 

There was no longer any trace of the strain of irony which 
usually possessed him. 

“Simply to be a schoolmaster !—teach the children to lay the 
first two sticks across by their own plain thoughts. It is the funda- 
mental logs that are laid the wrong way in us. They ought to be 
allowed to believe just as much and as little as they could really 
swallow. And to the door with the whole host of these cherished, 
satisfactory prohibitions! I should only show the results—mix 
powder and matches together before their eyes till it went into 
the air, and then say, ‘If you please, Joergen, so far as | am 
concerned, you can go with the two things in your pocket as 
much as you like: it is you, yourself, who will be blown into the 
air.’ It is the responsibility that is to be cultivated while the boy 
is growing up, if he is to be made a man of.” 

‘You have an awful lot of ideas, Grip.” 

“ Crotchets, you mean? If I had any talent with a pen,—but 
[I am so totally word smitten. You see there are only four 
doors, and they are called theology, philology, medicine, and law, 
and I have temporarily knocked at the last. What I want there 
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I don’t know. Have you heard of the cat which they put into 
a glass ball and pumped the air out of it? It noticed that there 
was something wrong. It was troubled for breath; the air was 
constantly getting thinner and thinner; and so it put one paw on 
the hole. I shall also allow myself to put one paw on the draft 
hole—for here is a vacuum—not up in the skies with the poets, 
of course. There it lightens and shines, and they write about 
working for the people and for freedom and for everything lofty 
and great in as many directions as there are points on a compass 
—but in reality down on the earth—for a prosaic person who 
would take hold and set in motion a little of the phrases—there 
it is entirely closed. There is no use for all our best thoughts 
and ideas in the practical world, I can tell you; not even so much 
that a man can manage to make himself unhappy in them. 

“And so one lives as he can best his other life with his com- 
rades, and re-baptizes himself in punch with them every time he has 
been really untrue to himself in the tea parties. But taste this air 
—every blessed breath like a glass of the finest, finest—nay, what 
shall I call it?” 

“ Punch,” was the rather short answer. 

“No, life! with this free nature one does not feel incited to 
dispute. I am in harmony with the mountain, with the sun, with 
all these crooked tough birch-osiers. If people down there only 
were themselves! but that they never are, except in a good wet 
party when they have got themselves sufficiently elevated from 
the bottom of the well. There exists a whole freemasonry, the 
members of which do not know each other except in that form, 
or also in Westerman’s steam baths when Westerman whips us 
with fresh birch leaves in a temperature of eighty degrees. The 
bath-room was our father’s national club, did you know that?’ 

“No, indeed; I learn a great many new things, I think,” she 
said, with half concealed humor. 

* Listen, listen ! the golden plover whistling,” whispered Joergen. 

The sound came from a little marshy spot which was white 
with cotton grass. 


They stood listening. 


“ Did you ever hear anything so tremendously quiet,” said Grip, 
“after a single little peep. There are such peeps here and there 
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in the country. Abel, he died, he did,—of what? Of drink, they 
said "—he shook his head—* of vacuum.”’ 

He was walking in his shirt sleeves, and flung the willow stick, 
which he had broken off while he was talking, far down over the 
rocky débris.” 

“There the captain sees the line, as it has been from ancient 
times for Opidalen,” shouted old Lars—* straight, straight along 
by the Notch, where we shall go down and across the lake— 
straight towards Roedkampen on Torsknut—there, where you see 
the three green islands under the rocky débris, captain.” 

He shook his stick in his eagerness. 

“For that I shall bring witnesses—and if they were all living 
here, who have fished on our rights in the lake, both in my fath- 
er’s and grandfather’s time, there would be a crowd of people 
against their villainies in Rognelien.” 

The afternoon shadows fell into the Notch, where the ice- 
water trickled down through the cracks in the black mountain wall. 
Here and there the sun still shone on patches of greenish yellow 
reindeer-moss, on some violet, white, or yellow little clusters of high 
mountain flowers, which exemplified the miracle of living their 
tinted life of beauty up here against the snow. 

“There comes Mathis with the canoe,” exclaimed old Lars. 

The boat which was to carry them over to the cattle-shelter, 
crept like an insect far below them on the green mirror of the lake. 

The going down was real recreation for the captain’s rather stout 
body, short of breath, and the prospect of being able to indulge in 
favorite sport, fishing, contributed greatly to enlivening his temper. 

“We are coming here just at the right time: they will bite,” he 
suggested. 

When they embarked in the square trough, which was waiting 
for them down by the fishing-hut, he had the line ready. He had 
already, with great activity, procured the bait, carried in a goat’s 
horn. 

Those of the train who could not be accommodated in the boat, 
went around the lake with the horses. They saw them, now and 
then on the crags, while they rowed out. 

“‘What do you say to a trial along the shore there in the shade, 
Mathis? Don’t you think he will take the hook there ?—we are 
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not rowing so straight over at once, I think,” said the captain, 
slyly. 

Under the thwarts Mathis’s own line was lying; and Inger- 
Johanna also wanted to try her hand at it. 

The captain put the bait on for her. But she would not sit and 
wait till they reached the fishing place; she threw the line out at 
once and let it trail behind the boat, while, as they rowed, she, off 
and on, gave a strong pull at it. 

“* See how handy she is,” exclaimed the captain, “it is inborn 
you come from a race of fishermen, for I was brought up in the 
Bergen district, and my father before me. If I had a dollar for 
every codfish I have pulled out at Alverstroemmen, there would be 
something worth inheriting from me—what! what!” 

A swirl was heard far behind in the wake. Inger-Johanna gave 
a vigorous pull; a yellow belly of a fish appeared a moment in 
the sunlight above the surface of the water. 

She continued, after the first feverish jerk upon the line, in a 
half risen position, to pull it in. 

When she lifted the shining fish high upon the edge of the boat, 
she burst out into the triumphant cry,— 

“The first fish I have ever caught!” 

Grip took the fish off the hook, and threw it far off. 

“So it shall also be allowed to keep its life!” 

The captain angrily moved his heavy body so that it shook the 
boat. 

But, that the ill-timed offering to the deep was made for the 
honor of the apple of his eye, greatly mitigated the stupidity. 

And when they got in under the knoll, where he cast his line, 
he suddenly sang a verse from his youthful recollections of the 


Bergen quarter, which had slumbered in him for many a long 
year. 


‘¢T lay basking in the sun, 
While the boat was drifting in the current, 
I heard the Sillock and climbed into the top, 
I was giddy with my dream. 
I awoke wet through, 
And the thwart was floating, 

While the boat was drifting in the current.” 
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His deep bass came out in full force in the silence under the 
knoll. 

The lake was like a mirror, and the captain took one trout after 
another. 

Torsknut, with its patches and fields of snow on its summit, stood 
on its head deep down below them, so that it almost caused a 
giddy feeling when they looked out over the boatrail. And when 
they arrived under the cattle station, the steep green mountain 
side, with all the grazing cattle, was reproduced so clearly that 
they could count the horns in the water. 

“ Nay, here the cows walk like flies on the wall,” said the cap- 
tain. “If the milkpans fall up there, it will all run down to us 
into the boat.” 

The house room was, in fact, nothing more than a little mud 
hut on the rocky débris, and a little wooden shed, with stone on 
the roof, and a hole. It was there that the captain was to be 
quartered, and Inger-Johanna was to sleep till the sun rose, and 
she, with Joergen, Great-Ola, and Svarten, should go back again 
to Groennelid saeters. 

——— They had eaten supper-—the trout and an improvised 
cream porridge,—and were now standing, seeing the sun set 
behind the great mountains. 

The captain was going about in slippers and unbuttoned uni- 
form coat on the turf, smoking his pipe with extreme satisfaction. 
He stopped now and then and gazed at the sun playing on the 
mountain peaks far away. 

Then a range of hitherto dark blue peaks took fire in violet 
blushing tints until they became an entirely glowing fire. And 
now the snow fields became rose-red in the east—wonderful fairy 
tales in tower and castles gleamed there—the three snowy peaks 
then were turned to blood, with burning, shining flash on the top 
of the middle one. And again in the distance still unlighted blue 
peaks, snowdrifts, and glens, on which the shadows were playing. 

Joergen was lying with his father’s spy-glass, watching the rein- 
deer on the ice-fields. 

“ Good-bye, Miss Inger-Johanna,” said Grip. “I am_ going 
over the mountains to-night, with one of the men to guide me. 
There are more people here than the hut will accommodate.” 
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“ But first let me say to you,” he said, in a subdued tone, “ that 
the open-hearted day on the high mountain has been one of the few 
of my life. I have not found it necessary to say a single, cow- 
ardly, bad witticism—nor to despise myself ”—he added, roughly. 

“Yes, just so—just as you stand there, so elegant and erect 
and haughty, under the great straw hat, shall I remember you till 
we meet in the city again.” 

“It is a good ten miles to Swartdolsbod,” suggested the cap- 
tain, when he took leave—* always welcome to Gilje, Grip.” 

He was already giving his farewell greetings, a good 
distance up the steep ascent of Torsknut. 

* Does not seem to know fatigue, that fellow,” said the captain. 

She stood looking at him. The last rays of the sun cast a pale 
yellow tinge in the evening with this transparent mirroring. 
There was such a warm life in her face! 


Some kind of an insect—a humble-bee or a wasp—buzzed 
through the open window into the room newly tinted in blue— 
hummed so noisily on the window pane that the young girl with 
the luxuriant black hairand the slightly dark, clear cut face who 
was lying sleeping into the morning, was almost aroused. 

She lay sound asleep on her side, after having come home in 
the night. The impressions of the mountains’ summits were still 
playing in her brain. 

She had another trout on the line—it flashed and floundered 
there in the lake—Grip came up with two sticks, which were to be 
placed cross-ways. 

Surr-humm ! straight into her face, so that she woke up, 

The day was already far advanced. 

There on the toilet table, with white hangings above it, sur- 
rounding the glass which had been put there for her return home, 
was the violet soap in silver paper. 

It was plainly that which attracted all the inexperienced insects 
to ruin: they had found the way to an entirely new world of flowers 
there and plunged blindly headlong believing in the discovery 
without any conception of the numerous artificial products of the 
age outside of the mountain region—that the fragrance of violets 
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did not produce violets, but only horrid, horrid pains in the 
stomach. There plainly existed an entire confusion in their ideas, 
to judge by all the disquiet and humming in and out of those that 
had recently come, and that possibly began to suspect something 
wrong and took a turn or two up and down in the room first, 
before the temptation became too great for them, and by the 
earlier arrivals that slowly crept up and down on the wall with 
acquired experience in life, or were lying stupefied and flounder- 
ing on the window sill. 

“ Ish !—and straight up into the washing water.” 

She looked with a certain indignation at the cause—her violet 
Soap. 

At the same time it opened a new train of thought while she 
smelt it two or three times. 

* Mother’s yellow soap is more honest.” 

She quickly threw it out of the window, and with a towel care- 
fully wiped those that had fallen on the field of battle off of the sill. 

Ma and Inger-Johanna stood, later in the forenoon, down in the 
garden picking sugar peas for dinner. 

“Only the ripest, Inger-Johanna, which are becoming too hard 
and woody, till your father comes home —— 

“What will your aunt say when she hears that we have let you 
go with your father so far up in the wilderness—she certainly will 
not think such a trip very inviting or comprehend that you can be 
so eloquent over stone and rocks.” 

“ No, she thinks that nothing can compete with their Tulleroed,” 
said Inger-Johanna, smiling. 

“Pass the plate over to me so that I may empty it into the 
pasket,’’ came from ma. 

‘So aunt writes that Roennow is going to stay all winter in 
Paris.” 

“ Roennow, yes—but I shall amuse myself very well by reading 
aloud to her this winter ‘Gedecke’s Travels’ in Switzerland,— 
and then give her small doses of my trip.” 

“ Now you are talking without thinking, Inger-Johanna. There 
is always a great difference between that which is within the cir- 
cle of culture and desolate wild tracts up here in the mountain 


region.” 
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Ma’s hood-covered head bowed down behind the peavines. 

“ Father says that it is surely because they want to use him at 
Stockholm, that he is going to perfect himself in French.” 

“Yes, he is certainly going to become something great. You 
can believe we find it ever so snug and pleasant when we are 
sometimes at home alone and I read aloud to aunt.” 

Ma’s large hood, spotted with blue, rose up, and with a table 
knife in her hand she passed the empty plate back. 

** And so he has the bearing which suits the higher he gets.” 

“(Quite perfect—but I do n’t know how it is one does not care 


to think about him up here in the country.” 


° 


Ma stood a moment with the table knife in her hand. 

“That will do,” she said, as she took up the basket somewhat 
troubled—* We sha’n’t have many peas this year,” she added, 
sighing. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY FRED GOWING, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Concord, N. H. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The sessions of teachers’ institutes for the years 1893~—'94 closed 
at Sandwich Centre on Wednesday, May 22. 

To show whether the new venture of single-day institutes was 
successful and encouraging, a few statistics will be given. 

It was the intention of the state superintendent to hold three 
single-day institutes in each county, so that a very accurate com- 
parison might be shown to the old system of three-days sessions, 
but in one or two counties, this was impossible, as for instance, 
Carroll and Belknap counties. 

In the county first named, Sandwich was the only town which 
cared to entertain an institute. Accordingly, one day and one 
half were given there. In Belknap county, also, it was impossible 
to hold but a one-day session. Then, again, in Hillsborough 
county five institutes were held. It was impossible to reach all 
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the teachers in three days. In the entire session there were 
twenty-six and one half days of institutes, beginning January 3, 
and ending May 23. Another year it is the intention of the 
superintendent to begin early in the fall term of schools, and not 
hold so many institutes during the cold and inclement weather, 
The same system will be carried on. Arrangements will be made 
for holding a high school institute. ‘Time will also be devoted at 
the institutes, the coming year, to the duties of school boards and 
supervisors. ‘Towns which can entertain institutes, and have not 
done so the past year, should notify the department of public in- 
struction as soon as possible, through their school officers, and 
efforts will be made to make arrangements by which a day session 
may be given them. 

















ATTENDANCE OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS. 
1893 1894. 

Belknap county.... . ‘ 96 (3 days 107 (1 day) 
Carroll county (none held) 46 (14 days) 
Cheshire county oe 113 (3 days) 124 (2 days) 
( s coun 71 (3 days) 179 (3 days) 
GeatOh COONEY. 6566 scss 75 (3 days) 153 (3 days) 
Hillsborough county.... ee 236 (2 days) 442 (5 days) 
Merrimack county .... aa , 112 (3 days) 239 (3 days) 
Rockingham county. 7 , 122 (2 days) 199 (3 days) 
Strafford county...... ‘a 144 (2 days) 286 (3 days) 
Sullivan county.. ee , 81 (3 days) 143 (2 days) 

lotal 1,050 (24 days) 1,918 (26} days) 


An approximate record of the citizens’ attendance has also 
been kept, and it is noticed that at the day sessions over 2,000 
people have attended besides the teachers. 

It is noticeable that the evening lectures, which is given for the 
benefit of the public at large, have not been so well attended. About 


> 


3,00 


poople have attended the evening lectures—an average au- 
dience of a little over one hundred at each institute, including 
teachers ; while at the day sessions, the average attendance of citi- 
zens and teachers has been about 175. 

The season for 1894-95 will open at Plymouth in August with the 
Summer Institute. Programmes and courses of study will be fur- 
nished on application at the department of public instruction, 
Concord. 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


The public schools are for all the children of the state. The 
law requires attendance of all children between certain ages for a 
certain minimum period of time, unless evidence of inability or 
equal advantages is shown. 

Difficulties arise in dealing with habitual truants and children 
employed in manufacturing establishments. ‘To the average 
teacher a greater source of vexation and bewilderment is irregu- 
larity of attendance of pupils enrolled as members of the school 
in good standing. This irregularity of attendance, in the gross, 
results in great loss of time and school privileges, easily calculable 
in hours or school months. The loss of interest consequent upon 
interrupted attendance, the waste from gaps in individual progress 
as compared with school or class progress, the formation of per- 
nicious habits in inexactness and _ irresponsibility, are not so 
easily represented by symbols. 

Some causes of absence are poor teaching, false methods of 
discipline, lack of home influence and parental codperation result- 
ing in neglect or indifference, importunity on the part of the child 
to remain at home “to help” in trivial matters, perversity, igno- 
rance of consequences of absence, and poverty. Distance from 
school and insufficient school accommodations are more infre- 
quent causes. 

The work of the school is the business of the child, and every 
child should be impressed with the idea that his business can no 
more be neglected without deterioration than the business of 
adults. Tendencies to tardiness and absence seem “to run in 
families,” along with other family traits. The responsibility for 
negligence of school duties through absence or idleness rests not 
wholly upon the child, but quite largely upon the parent who 
knows, or ought to know, the general conduct of his child, and 
who, by inaction, tacitly assents to such conduct. 

The first concern of the school official in this matter is to find 
out the causes of absence in his own school. There must be no 
diminution or cessation of attention until general habits of punc- 
tuality are formed in the community. Spasmodic revivals are 
impossible here. The woful waste of absence should be held 
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before parents and children alike continually, although the unfair 
and inefficient scolding of pupils present for the faults of ab- 
sentees is to be deprecated. Co-operation of parents is to be 
sought. Too often parents are ignored until there is trouble. 
Calm weather is the favorable time for acquaintanceship, and an 
acqiaintance with parents gives occasion to inculcate the impor- 
tance of school privileges, to inform of the policy and methods of 
the school, and to strengthen the personal hold of the teacher. 
Appearances at times indicate that to the teacher pupils are sim- 
ply pupils, and not human beings in certain definite relations to 
the community and to life. 

Strong teachers with heart-power succeed well in gaining and 
holding pupils in school. Good teaching is essential. Every 
pupil should feel that by absence he suffers personal loss irrev- 
ocable. If poverty prevents attendance, kindly charity should be 
so administered as not to offend the personal dignity of any pupil 
or to cause him to lose caste among his fellows. 

However desirable perfect attendance may be for the prosperity 
of the school and the progress of the individual, it is not to be 
purchased too dearly. Every child who ought, should be in 
school every day, but no detriment should come to any, pupil or 
parent, in health or in any valuable thing, by his attendance. 

\ttendance is a means, and all pupils may rightly feel that par- 


tial attendance is considerably better than no attendance. Avoid- 


able absence alone is culpable. In struggling for long “rolls of 
honor” and high percentages of attendance, it is so easy to put 


the whole matter in wrong relations. While inertia on the part of 
the teacher, and a bare perfunctory discharge of duty in always 
securing “a proper excuse,” are deplorable, deceitful and doubt- 
ful acts performed for prizes of any sort whatsoever, “ banners,” 
applause of committee, or any other, weaken the morals of the 
school. A wholesome rivalry is possible and stimulating. It is 
common, for instance, to excuse children immediately after the 
roll-call in order to avoid a technical absence, a dismissal not 
being regarded in the record of attendance percentage. The 
pupil actually loses the whole session. If absence in cases of 
this sort is necessary, the coming to school to report is a hard- 
ship. Such a method is an unworthy subterfuge and a trick. If 
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warped beyond recognition. 


to occasional presence. 


sound morality. 


record should show a dismissal. Actual absence 


gether trivial may be made to these suggestions. 


the register. Statistics should be in sight of truth. 

































tardiness is the especial matter under attempted improvement, it 
is intimated that absence is preferable, and tardiness, sometimes 
unavoidable, becomes almost criminal in the judgment of a pupil. 
It is difficult to maintain the perspective. Teachers, presumably 
somewhat masters of their circumstances, are occasionally late in 
arrival at school. The fetich-worship of marks and records leads 
to extraordinary devices and regulations. Things simple become 


In many places there is a custom to drop from the roll the 
name of any pupil absent for ten consecutive half-days. Under 
such a rule, engaged in hot rivalry for the highest percentage of 
attendance, or without adequate conception of the physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral purposes of schools, unable to withstand the 


stress of circumstances, some teachers prefer continued absence 


General rules governing the matter of attendance, and estab- 
lishing uniformity in recording and reporting, applicable through- 


out a state, are desirable in the interest of honest statistics and 


A pupil should be in his seat ready for duty at the signal for 
beginning a session. Failing in this, or arriving before the middle 
of a session, he may be regarded as tardy. If he arrives after 
the middle of the session, or leaves before that time, he may be 
regarded as absent, and the loss of time recorded. To be marked 
present, a pupil should be in attendance at least during one half 
of the session. If he leaves after the middle of the session, the 
or presence 
during a whole session involves no doubt in recording. Since it 
may be desirable for uniformity in reporting to set an arbitrary 
limit to absence, the end of ten consecutive half-days, a school 
week, may be as good as any. This time lost should be reckoned 
in ascertaining average membership and attendance if the pupil 
returns. In case the pupil does not return, three days may be 
omitted in reporting. The actual loss of time incurred by tardi- 


ness or dismissal should be recorded against the pupil’s name in 


Notwith- 


standing the advantages of some such system, objections not alto- 


Uniformity 
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throughout a town at least is to be insisted upon. The ratio of 
enrolment to whole number of children, of average membership to 
enrolment, of average attendance to average membership, may 
indicate the efficiency of the schools, their influence and the 
esteem in which they are held. 

It is the duty of the school to reach every possible pupil, and to 
keep him for as much time and for as long time as possible under 
beneficent educational influences. When this is accomplished, 
the records and reports should show exactly what they purport to 
show—how generally and how constantly the provisions for edu- 


cation are applied. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF BIOLOGY. 


The impetus recently given to nature-study in the secondary and lower 


schools has led to a demand for the more thorough preparation of teachers 


in the essentials of botany and zoik 





Teachers cannot get special 


training in these branches during the college vear, because it coincides with 
their teaching year. In the past. their opportunities for getting it during 
the summer, have been limited, on account of the lack of summer schools. 

lo meet this demand the New Hampshire College, codperating with 
Superintendent Gowing of the state department of public instruction, will 
institute next July a Summer School of Biology, especially adapted to the 
needs of teachers Che instruction in botany will be given by Principal 
Charles H. Clark, A. M., of Sanborn Seminary, Kingston, N. H., and in 
zoblogy by Professor Clarence M. Weed, D. Sc., of the college. Supple- 
mentary lectures will also be delivered by President Chas. S. Murkland, 
Ph. D., and Superintendent Fred Gowing of Concord. 

The school will open Thursday, July 5, and continue until Saturday, 
August 4. It will be held in the laboratories and class rooms of Thomp- 
son Hall, students being granted free use of the library, microscopes, 
aquaria collections, and other facilities. The laboratory instruction will 
be supplemented by work in the field and class room. and by informal 
discussions of such topics as are likely to prove useful for illustrative 
purposes in nature-study in the lower schools. 

The course of study will cover the line of work in botany and zodilogy 
recommended in the recent report of the committee on secondary school 
studies, appointed by the National Educational Association for adoption 
by the secondary schools. In addition, there will be offered, to such 


teachers as may desire it, an opportunity of taking a special course in 
@ ref . > ‘ 
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microscopical technique under Principal Clark, or in elementary entomol- 
ogy under Professor Weed. A certificate will be given those who satis- 
factorily complete the course. 

The situation of the college is peculiarly favorable to the study of 
natural history. Plants and animals inhabiting a great variety of land 
surface, as well as fresh, brackish, and salt water, are easily accessible. 


Board and room can be obtained in Durham at an average cost of $4.00 











per week. A fee of $15 for the course will cover other expenses, except 
perhaps a small outlay for books. The number of students will be ( 
limited to fifty, to be enrolled in the order of application, 
Applicants may address 
PRESIDENT CHAS. S. MURKLAND, 
Durham, N. H 
MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 
Among the most prominent of New Hampshire musicians of 
twenty-five years or more ago, was the subject of our sketch, 
oe _ George H. Ingalls, who was born 
FS in Bristol, February 5, 1832, his 
| father being Gilman Ingalls, 
who, with his wife, was consid- 
ered an excellent singer of their 
time. From them George H. 
inherited talent, which was early 
manifested and was of a supe- je 
rior order. When a mere child 
he sang alto in a church choir, 
and at thirteen years of age was 
a regular member of the Free 
Baptist choir in Bristol, and was 
trumpeter for the Alexandria 
band. At fourteen years of 
aa acca * age he composed church psalm- 
ee a See ody, and at fifteen taught sing- 
ing-schools and was leader of the Bristol band. When eighteen i 


years of age he was appointed leader of the Mechanics “brass 
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band” of Concord, locating here and making this city his 
home for ten or more years. During these years Mr. Ingalls 
taught singing-schools throughout the state, and was identified 
with the prominent orchestras, or quadrille bands, as they were 
styled in those days ; always associated with the progressive musi- 
cal associations and work, both vocal and instrumental. During 
a part of the war Mr. Ingalls was a member of the justly cele- 
brated “ Post band” of Hilton Head, S. C., his brother, Gustavus 
W., being band-master, and “ Saxie” Pike drum-major. Return- 
ing from the war he located in Concord, and continued in active 
service in a musical way, about thirty years. At one time wasa mem- 
ber of * Father Kemp’s ” Old Folks Concert company as cornet- 
ist and tenor vocalist ;: for many years was associated with Blais- 
dell’s orchestra, then known as Blaisdell & Ingalls’s band, and was 
engaged at the various summer resorts of the White Mountains as 
cornet soloist. As an all-round musician, Mr. Ingalls has few 
equals. A performer upon all band instruments and the church 
organ and a violinist of more than ordinary ability, as an arranger 
of band music he excelled, and many of his compositions of 
church, band, and orchestra music, as well as songs, have been re- 
ceived with great favor, and his reputation as a thorough and ac- 
tive musician has reached far beyond the boundaries of his own 
state. At the present time Mr. Ingalls resides in Warner, engaged 
in business, but devoting a portion of his time to music as choir 
and band leader. Surrounded by his family—wife, son, and 
daughter,—may his declining years be as peaceful as his younger 
years were useful and beneficial to the cause he so earnestly es- 


poused. 


MY PROMISING PUPIL. 


BY MILO BENEDICT. 


I had thought of characterizing her as my nightmare pupil, but 
so seldom are my dreams other than delightful excursions into 
wonderland with gorgeous floral displays, fine mountain scenery, 
affording experiences with favorite birds and animals, both wild 
and domestic, chats with friends, and concerts of rare orchestral 
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performances—dreams which to awaken from is not always pleas- 


ant—that the very name “ nightmare ” implies associations such as 
I could better reconcile with waking hours in which the imagina- 
tion may be exercised under the will. 

In calling her my promising pupil I do not mean that she ever 
showed any disposition toward improvement. From day to day 
she regularly promised to have a better lesson, and in view of this 
circumstance she was entitled to the distinction of being called a 
promising pupil. 

But during the time she labored under my tuition I did not pre- 
tend to understand her, nor have I yet lost a sense of mystery that 
attached to her. Indeed, she was enigmatical either because of 
her unequalled simplicity or her singular complexity, I cannot de- 
cide which, although I am disposed to think simplicity of an ex- 
treme sort most frequently showed itself. Often she would tell 
me all about her financial affairs. After the lesson she would sit 
cornerwise on the piano stool and relate how she earned her living 
by plying her needle, long weeks and months at a stretch, in a 
manufactory where men’s garments were made. This business she 
had followed irregularly for more than fifteen years. She showed 
me the ends of her fingers which were calloused and _perforat- 
ed by the point of her needle, and her teeth were correspondingly 
damaged by continued biting of thread. Her eyes, too, had de- 
veloped a weakness, and her complexion gave evidence of a seden- 
tary life spent in ill-ventilated rooms. 

Her capital was indeed small, and had been accumulated at a 
cost of much suffering and self denial. In this respect, perhaps, it 
might claim relation with a work of art, as no very beautiful or 
valuable thing was ever yet produced without pain and privation 
of some sort. But now having accumulated a small fortune, 
sufficient to keep her fed and sheltered in one of the quiet, unpre- 
tentious boarding-house streets of Boston, and having provided 
herself with a cheap piano, and possessed also of unlimited time 
for practice, and determined to realize that happy dream of hers, 
long cherished, of devoting herself to the study of the works of 
musical genius, she set herself about it with an inward convic- 
tion that time, labor, and money, would obtain for her a creditable 
standing as a pianist and afford her in some measure that enjoy- 
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ment and satisfaction known only to those who possess some 
beautiful accomplishment. Such a dream, utterly futile and hope- 
less, naturally excited in me a deep feeling of pity. And when | 
considered how far indeed that dream had ascended above her 
actual faculties, her childish essays in the difficult art of music 
seemed the more pitiable. 

She usually ascended the stairs at the ringing of the eleven 
o'clock bell at the academy, and ordinarily found me practising, 
which activity, of course, I was obliged to exchange for another of 
a sort that exercised other faculties than my musical ones.  In- 
deed, whatever my antipathy may have been for so peculiar a 
pupil I was not then at liberty to express it, being at that time the 
youngest teacher in the academy, and not, therefore, permitted to 
select my pupils at option. And no doubt it was thought by the 
director that a pupil so little likely to please a teacher was useful 
as a means for developing patience, deliberation, and a certain 
humbleness which are requisite qualities of a good teacher. For 
one is certainly unfit to train a prodigy who is unable to train a 
dunce. So I considered these lessons I was obliged to give, in 
the main, a part of my training and tuition, and I accordingly re- 
solved to perfect myself as much as possible in this peculiar func- 
tion, thinking, possibly, I might in time reach a proficiency that 
would admit me into the ranks of teachers of idiot children. But 
I did not exactly crave that chair. 

When the eleven o'clock bell rang I always felt an inclination to 
groan, which, however, I always repressed. And when my pupil 
appeared at the door, her plain countenance so lighted up with 
encircling smiles at the thought, probably, of realizing her dream, 
that I quite forgot the work at hand and offered a few remarks, 
for she conversed in a sprightly and amusing way, though her 
words came through her nose, and such phrases as, are not, have 
not, and, it is not, were transformed into, ain’t, hain’t, and ’tain’t. 

A plain person does not usually attract more than ordinary at- 
tention, but this maiden of fifty years—I should have informed 
the reader, perhaps, at the outset, that my pupil was fully fifty 
years of age—wore a plainness that attracted a double attention— 
the plainness of her features intensified by a sallow complexion, 
and the plainness of her dress, which was plain in its material, 
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plainer still in its cut and making. There was not a scintillation 
of artistic sense in the arrangement or manufacture of any part of 
her visible attire. And here she was, offering herself as a student 
of an art of pure beauty while showing in her outward self not the 
slightest power of the perception of beauty, nor recognizing it in 
the least as a needed element in the appearance and manners of 
a human being. 

Over the back of a chair hung her dark water-proof, which she 
wore, not only in wet weather, but likewise in pleasant, on the as- 
sumption that it might rain. Under the chair were her thick rub- 
bers, laid carefully side by side. A heavy brown veil and a black 
straw hat with a narrow brim trimmed with a little black-bird’s 
wing—typical of nothing in her nature—lay on the table. 

To one who has worn a beautiful and costly garment in a work- 
shop, or seen a treasure cast into an ash-heap, the sense of incon- 
gruity may have been similar to that which I felt when I invited 
this singular person to seat herself at the piano. Yet I had no 
parsimonious feelings about offering her the best of art I had at 
my command. On the contrary I was eager for her recognition 
of the power of music. I was well assured, however, there was 
no music in her nature, and for the lack of that most precious 
quality a substitute of some kind had to be found. 

We began in the instruction book on page two—a page of both 
whole and half notes, very few and well separated by large mar- 
gins of space. But to untrained hands, to untrained eyes, and 
with decrepit faculties to boot, it seemed as difficult as a étude of 
Liszt. A child of five or ten years is easy and pleasant to teach, 
but a child of fifty summers is somewhat like dough dried into a 
brick, painted and varnished so as to become impervious to what- 
ever softening element might reach it. And in the case of my 
pupil, I may say, too, that her fingers, like her brain, had formed 
their own hard habits and were not to be broken to a new trade. 

My first lesson, as well as all the following ones, seemed merely 
directed to expose her unmusical nature and to show how misera- 
bly unfit was she forthe study of music. But such exposition, how- 
ever, did no good. One quality she possessed in such vigor that it 
was idle to oppose it or to discredit it, and that was her stubborn 
perseverance. Now perseverance is admirable when rightly and 
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intelligently used, but in her case it was thrown away. It was 
the one thing I discovered in her character that showed signs of 
large development. I accounted for it by supposing her work at the 
factory to have been more or less irksome, and that the necessity to 
perform a required amount of work each day must have developed, 
after many years, this abnormal amount of perseverance. 

But while it was then used, in a sense, as an incentive to labor, 
it now exhibited a double energy in being applied to an object of 
personal ambition. This ambition kept her in the instruction 
book two years, and for the same length of time I was tied to her 
elbow, supplying the notes which she missed, and often the fingers 
which she lacked. Nearly every day she would ask me my candid 
opinion of her ability and prospects, and always did I give her my 
candid opinion. I well knew if she expected to realize her dream 
a great disappointment was inevitable, and I endeavored to lessen 
its bitterness by telling her the utmost she could ever hope to ac- 
complish. Believing, too, that no person’s appreciation ever rises 
above his abilities, I felt confident that even a little skill at the 
piano and a little knowledge of music would seem a great deal to 
her. In this light my efforts did not seem wholly lost, and I was 
frequently encouraged by the news she brought, to the effect that 
she entertained her friends with her exercises and they thought 
she was “improvin’.” 

I had taught pupils who lacked a quick ear for harmony and 
were subject to very frequent mistakes, but never before had I seen 
a pupil who made discords the rule and concords the exception. 
The reader may not be an adept in music but I will presume that 
without the slightest hesitation he can distinguish an octave from 
any other interval, as, for instance, a seventh, or a ninth. Now 
such was the defect of musical judgment in my pupil that sevenths 
and ninths could be substituted for octaves without her knowing 
it; and many times upon being asked to play the scale of C, she 
would start with C in one hand and B in the other and proceed 
serenely and in good faith up and down the key board, making the 
most frightful progression of discords that mortal ears ever heard. 
And not infrequently after such a performance she would turn to 
me and exclaim, “Oh, how I love music! If I’d only begun 


younger I know I'd made a player!” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 
HON. STEPHEN GORDON NASH. 


Judge Stephen Gordon Nash was born in New Hampton, April 
4, 1822, and died in Lynnfield, Mass., May 1, aged 72 years. He 
graduated from Dartmouth college in 1842, and after teaching at 
New Hampton and Franklin, he studied law with Judge George 
W. Nesmith, and was admitted to the Boston bar in 1846. From 
1855 to 1859 he was judge of the superior court of Massachusetts. 
He was a member of the Massachusetts house of representatives 
in 1855, and a prominent member of the bar of his adopted state. 


HON. NATHAN PARKER. 

Nathan Parker was born in Litchfield, November 21, 1808, and 
died in Manchester, May 7, aged 85 years. Locating in Man- 
chester in 1840, he was cashier of the Manchester bank from 1845 
until its dissolution as a state institution in 1865, since which 
time under the name of the Manchester National Bank, he had 
been its president. With the exception of the years 1871-"73 he 
had been treasurer of the Concord, and Concord & Montreal rail- 
roads since 1867, and was a director of the Manchester & Law- 
rence and Concord & Portsmouth railroads. He was a member 
of the state senate in 1855—'56, and of the house of representa- 
tives in 1863-64. He leaves one son, Walter M. Parker. 


HON. CHARLES WILLIAMS 


Charles Williams was born in Easton, Mass., Aug. 1, 1816, and 
died in Nashua, May 9, aged 78 years. He located in Nashua in 


1845, and for many years was extensively engaged in iron manu- 


facturing. During his administration as mayor of the city he re- 


ceived President Hayes and his cabinet on their visit to Nashua. 
WOODBURY NOYES. 

Woodbury Noyes was born in Atkinson, and died in Haverhill, 
Mass., May 9, aged 60 years. He acquired a fortune in the man- 
ufacture of shoes in Haverhill, in company with John W. Russ, 
and later with P. C. Sweet. He was president of the Haverhill 
Savings Bank, and a director of the Haverhill Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company. 
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